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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE PRIEST BECOMES THE SACRIFICE. 


~ One would hardly believe on revisiting Bartholomew Lane 
and the neighbouring streets that they were the same thorough- 
res as they had seen a few weeks or perhaps a few days 
previously. ‘Then they were crowded with people, the pave- 
sent thronged’ with numerous grdnps”of various characters 
ih slips of paper in their handa,,.pleaging smiles on their 
8, and an animated: expressién’ &bout<their eyes which be- 

‘tokened an occupation of an apreeable character. Now the 
a aizces were deserted or only ed for the moment by 
_ some passers-by, who, instead of loitering on the way, seemed 

Ry rah past the Exchange as if in apprehension of some dire 
_ alamity, or of some sudden apparition emerging from its 
“Yetreat, “as the school-boy or untutored peasant passes the 
iaunted house,” (what village has not its “haunted house ”) 
ih bated breath, scarcely daring to turn even a furtive glance. 
fits naked walls, or to listen to the mournful wailings which 
© Wind makes as it whistles through the hollow casements, 
he dismantled apartments. Then the active exertions of 
ire than one police officer were necessary to clear a passage 
‘and from the arena of a nation’s speculation, and to render 
§ courts and streets in the neighbourhood passable ;_now it 
ale M squire more than equal exertions to induce one, half of 
e un ber to even approach the scenes of their former 























































4 Al had fled !—the word had gone forth—the Bank had 
>) faised ‘the discount a-half.per cent., and the man of wealth 
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and the man of want had retreated to other scenes, the one to 
prepare for a struggle which he could not evade, and the other 
to evade a struggle for which he could not possibly make 
reparation. 

, he mérchant, the banker, the broker repaired to their 
desks and began to count up their resources, to examine their 
bills, their securities, and the bits of paper on which their 
future career ahd that of theit family depended. 

What anxious moments were these !—one stands already 
on the threshold of bankruptcy,«—another adds up the amount 
of his securities~and considers himself worth at least twenty 
thousand pounds. In a few weeks they will appear together 
in the Gazette :—bills which a week since would have produced 
thousands are not now worth a shilling :—securities that were 
then regarded as “safe as the Bank,” are now valueless ; and 
railway shares which then commanded a premium would not 
now be taken asa ‘ 

The railway stag too retreated from the scenes of his former 
toils,—he had nothing to lose except his liberty and his life ; 
but these were all to him ;—the latter would be of little value 
without the former, and was doubly prized as being his only 
enjoyment, The worldcis.wide, and many millions live—and 
in happiness too—»whonever heard of Bartholomew Lane or 
Threadneedle Streets oMWhati were his former haunts to him ; 
-—other streets andvoebthehiJanes and other cities wonld now 
answer his parpone ses well:; or what were now his former 
pursuits to him ;—they had ceased to furnish him with the 
golden fruits which ‘he had enjoyed before, he should now turn 
to others more profitable. | 

e struggle with him was hardly worthy of the name ;— 
he had nothing tw lose, he had therefore lost nothing. What 
shad he to contend for !—neither wealth, nor fame, nor name; 
_—ho luxuriant nor costly mansion, nor glittering retinue 
of attendants chained him to his task or called on him to toil 
“and struggle for their preservation till his hand should droop 
‘and his strength should fail, or his head swim, or his heart 


To those who still ee. to the objects .of their greatest 
-ambition—their strongest hope,—to those who still pursued 
the shadow, and grasped the remains of the bubble which had 
burst within their-hand, the struggle was, on the contrary, 


To come'down from the high pinnacle of fame, on which 
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we may have rested so long, and on which we may have deemed 
ourselves securely seated—to give up all that we had held 
most dear, and clung to from our earliest days—to resign the 
To pleasures, glittering baubles though they be, which 
we have enjoyed for many years, are, indeed, trials to any, 
but most to those who have thought of these alone—have 
toiled only for these, and have set their hearts only on their 
possession. | 
Behold yonder aged man, bent with years, and griefs, and 
infirmities—his residence is an attic in vonder back and un- 
healthy street—his friends and former acquaintances are now 
his only support, and yet a few years since he was the wealthy 
jeweller !—the lender of monies !—the favoured child of For- 
_ tune !—he is now a poor old man! Nature is kind to him— 
his mind wanders, and he believes he will soon regain all that 
he has lost—ask him how? he knows not; and yet bright 
visions of wealth float before his eyes, and he talks of the funds, 
and bills, and bonds, and discounts,—even in his sleep he 
_ mutters out the pursuits of his life, and dreams of treasures 
which have long since passed away from him, and which he 
shall never again possess. | 
There was atime, when the schobdluboy passing his shop- 
Window stood to gaze at the treasureso displayed therein, and 
_ Wished they were his—when tlie mire advanced in age, as they 
oT the glittering piles of wedltigiénvied the possessor, and 
thought how happy he should bey weredre the owner of such 
riches 








* Oh! what a gilded oe is this metropolis! with its 
owering piles, and its noble mansions, and its extensive parks, 
and its costly palaces, and all its wealth and greatness. The 
founds of music charm the ear of the worldling, who turns 
ay from the tale of imploring famine, and listens not to the 
es of the perishing—the child of misfortune treads the 
ts at midnight, exposed to the pelting of the pitiless 


: ste orm , and finds no shelter from the piercing wind—the gaudy 
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4 -earriag » with its costly load ros on, and the cry of the ar. 
ee iant is hushed by the clashing of the horses’ hoofs and the 

Toll of the carriage wheels —she has sought to lay her head 
Ww ithi the walls of the parish workhouse, but the inhuman 
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~ Gispenser of more inhuman laws has driven her from its thresh- 
gen ™ She doés not belong to that parish ! | 
' Charity! art thou but a name? Christianity! art thou but 
fable? are thy doctrines intended only to grace the arena of 
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and the man of want had retreated to other scenes, the one to 
prepare for a struggle which he could not evade, and the other 
to evade a struggle for which he could not possibly make 
re ion. | 

: he mérehant, the banker, the broker repaired to their 
desks and began to count up their resources, to examine their 
bills, their securities, and the bits of paper on which their 
futate career and that of theit family depended. 

What anxious moments were these !—one stands already 
onthe threshold of bankruptey,+—another adds up the amount 
of his securities- and considers himself worth at least twenty 
thousand pounds. In a few weeks they will appear together 
in the Gazette :—bills which a week since would have produced 
thousands are not now worth a shilling :—securities that were 
then regarded as “safe as the Bank,” are now valueless ; and 
railway shares which then commanded a premium would not 
now be taken asa presont. 

The railway stag too retreated from the scenes of his former 
toils, —he had noth to lose except his liberty and his life ; 
but these were all to him ;—the latter would be of little value 
without the former, and was doubly prized as being his only 
enjoyment, The worldcs,wide, and many millions live—and 
in happiness too—srhocnever heard of Bartholomew Lane or 
Threadneedle Streebs o Nhat! were his former haunts to him ; 
-—Other streets andvebhehilanes and other cities wonld now 
answer his purpose equally well; or what were now his former 
pursuits to him ;—they to furnish him with the 
golden fruits which ‘he had enjoyed before, he should now turn 
‘The struggle with him was hardly worthy of the name ;— 
‘he had nothing tw lose, he had therefore lost nothing. What 


shad he to contend for '—neither wealth, nor fame, nor name ; 





-—ho luxuriant park, nor mansion, nor glittering retinue 


of attendants chained him to his task or called on him to toil 
struggle for their preservation till his hand should droop 
strength should fail, or his head swim, or his heart 


‘those who still clung “to the. shiccia..of their greatest 
( n—their strongest _ ope,—to those who still pursued 
hadow, and grasped the remains of the bubble which had 
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we may have rested ‘so long, and on which we may have deemed 
ourselves securely seated—to give up all that we had held 
most dear, and clung to from our earliest days—to resign the 
}and pleasures, glittering baubles though they be, which 

we have enjoyed for many years, are, indeed, trials to any, 
but'most to those who have thought of these alone—have 
‘tiled only for these, and have set their hearts only on their 


___~ Behold yonder aged man, bent with years, and griefs, and 
_ fnfirmities—his residence is an attic in vonder back and un- 
he street—his friends and former acquaintances are now 
Sy uy support, and yet a few years since he was the wealthy 

jeweller !—the lender of monies !—the favoured child of For- 

ne !—he is now a poor old man! Nature is kind to him— 
s mind wanders, and he believes he will soon regain all that. 

s has lost—ask him how? he knews not; and yet bright 

‘visions of wealth float before his eyes, and he talks of the funds, 

‘and bills, and bonds, and discounts,—even in his sleep he 
‘utters out the pursuits of his life, and dreams of treasures 
hich have long since passed away from him, and which he 
iall never again possess. 

There was a time, when the schobdluboy passing his shop- 
mnadow stood to gaze at the treasuresodisplayed therein, and 

ished they were his—when tlie mbre advanced in age, as they 

"passed the glittering piles of wedltigyiénvied the possessor, and 

‘thought how happy he should bey wéredre the owner of such 
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Oh! what a gilded sepulchre is this metropolis! with its 
towering piles, and its noble mansions, and its extensive parks, 
tits costly palaces, and all its wealth and greatness. The 
mds of music charm the ear of the worldling, who turns 

3 ’ fror the tale of imploring famine, and listens not to the 
of the perishing—the child of misfortune treads the 

@ at midnight, exposed to the pelting of the pitiless 
i, and finds no shelter from the piercing wind—the gaudy 
ge With its costly load rolls on, and the cry of the sup- 
8 tiushed by the clashing of the horses’ hoofs and shee 
% the carriage wheels —she has sought to lay her head 
i the walls of the parish workhouse, but the inhuman 
enser of more inhuman laws has driven her from its thresh- 
"she does not belong to that parish ‘ | 


arity? art thou but a name? Christianity! art thou but 
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public discord, and know no corner in the human heart! are 
thy doctrines, which are universal, truly catholic, to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of the world’s laws, and thy divine precepts 
to be limited by the parish bounds ? 

Who is not our sister ?. who is not our brother? Shall we 
spurn the wretched outcast from us, and tell her she is not of 
our parish—she may pine and perish, but she belongs not to 
us ? shall we tell the victim of crime that he has forfeited all 
claims to our protection ! 

Where have we protected him? Behold yonder child, with 
naked feet, and bare head, and shivering limbs, who picks up 
his daily food from the refuse of the market and the channels 
of the streets—who, perishing from want, passes by the heaps 
of tempting food and costly dainties, and is told they are not 
for him. | 

' .. Who is his protector ’—who his instructor? Behold him 
again-—want and famine have prevailed, and he stands at the 
bar of justice— gracious Heavens! of justice !—the condemned 
culprit, he -has stolen food to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
he is convicted, and the prison walls enclose him for a season. 

Where now is his protector? Behold him again—he has 
advanced in age and stvength and crime, and the deserted out- 
cast has become the daxing‘buyglar—once more is he condemned 
to punishment,. s ai bas bio | 

ee.more againse-whos he who stands upon the scaffold’s 
brink, with pinionedihamdsiand quivering limbs? °Tis he ! 
the outcast—the thief—the burglar—the murderer ! 

The bolt is drawn !— Who has been his protector ? 

But human prosperity, and human happiness, and human 
love, and/human charity, are Utopian: let us retura to that 

_ which partakes more of the realities of life. 

One principle seemed to pervade all members of the eastern 
is.who dealt in monies; namely, to hold fast all 

which they possessed, and not to part with a shilling which 
they could possibly avoid. It was in vain that the best of 
‘securities were offered to them,—they would not Jook at them, 
uspicion rested on every person, and no one could tell who 

wou be the next. who should be crushed beneath the load of 

a Ale sady some of pry egg had given way, and others 

were daily expected to k, although but a few weeks pre- 
viously Masses as worth many hundred thousand 
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The panic, too, was extending itself abroad, aiid Europe, 

Asia, Ktriea, and America, were beginning to suffer. ho 
could then tell the amount of his wealth ? who could caleulate 
on the extent of his losses ? 

The principle acted upon by the monied interest was that of 
self-protection, and, under the circumstances, was the most 
wise and politic which could be adopted by individuals ; but, 
taken collectively, was the most monstrously absurd and most 
highly injurious that has been ever carried out in this country. 

The panic alluded to has given a shock to general confidence 

~ jn the London money-market, from which it is doubtful that 
‘it will ever recover. Previously to that, this city might be 
regarded as the centre of the banking interest of the world;- 
but it has ceased to be such, and other nations have been 
taught a lesson most useful to them, but most injurious to us, 
' fiamely, not to be dependent on other nations for their capital. 
~~ As maybe iapieted thi West-end Junction and Scarborough 
Railway was deeply affected by the state of the money market, 
its shares fell ‘rapidly, first to par, then to a discount, and 
 atlength to nothing. 
“The members of. the select committee and their friends had 
@ since sold their shares, but themere honourable members 
tained theirs. Messrs. Scottj/Pilcher) & Co. also had dis- 
osed of the few which they held, and in addition had contri- 
id to obtain drafts to the amountmf-ene hundred and fifty 
housand pounds through the instrumentality of Sir Adolphus 
‘Thimbleton, Alderman Longfellow, and Major Twigg, who 
s authorised to sign checks. 
“indeed a general principle of “‘ taking all and giving none ” 
peamie the order of the day with the select gentlemen of the 
West-end Junction and Scarborough Railway ;—no funds 


uld be had, no bills could be paid, and the creditors of the 
mpaiiy were sent away from the office with long faces and 
_ empty pockets. M 
_ But “the times ” were pressing, and the creditors. declined 
feed on hope deferred, and appealed to the potent agenc 
sthe law for assistance. Suspicious-looking characters, wit 
ter looks and restless eyes, and dressed in ents of 
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dy black were daily seen with long slips of parchment 
Hed up in their hands, passing in and out of the office; 
any, too, made their way to the West End; and the Albany 
mibers were visited by them at the unseasonable hours of 
$0 clock, a.m., and seven p.m.—some of them were seeking 
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Mr. Montague Beverley, but by. far the greater number his 
master, Lord Wiltram. 

The claims on the company amounted to fifty thousand 
pounds, to meet which, there were but twenty thousand in 
their banker's hands, two hundred thousand had been absorbed 
in preliminary expenses, the deficiency thus amounted to 
thirty thousand pounds, The claimants on the company 
refused to postpone tbe settlement of their debts, and required 
instant payment, in failure of which they issued the first 
documents usual on such occasions, namely, writs. 

The gentlemen of the law now began to reap an abundant 
harvest ; as the claim of each creditor might be sustained 
against every shareholder in the company, the list of the 
registered shareholders was inspected, and to this no impedi- 
ment was offered by the shareholders of the company, and 
such shareholders were selected as were considered to be worth 
‘* powder and shot,” and writs issued accordingly. In many 
instances upwards of twenty writs were issued for the same 
debt, and in one case as many as fifty were circulated 
amongst her Majesty's liege subjects. | 

This interesting process was not confined to the share- 
holders of the West-end Junction and Scarborough Railway, 
but was extended ‘td°alniésf/all the companies which were 
considered to possésa! shaitdholders of responsibility amongst 
them. asw ediuiga b til 

The consternatioi{‘tiasproduced amongst the public, at 
least that portion of the Public interested in railway matters, 
may be easily conceived. Flight was the order of the day. 
Some merely “ retired to the country,” others took their de- 
parture for the “ ee Scotland,” and numbers crossed 
the English Channel to the shores of * La Belle France.” 

The commotion was not confined to rank, profession, age, 
or sex; all shared in the catastrophe, noblemen, gentlemen, 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and even ladies participated in 
the “ general disturbance.” . 


The ure of many of these was not retarded by any 
of those | es which are generally ed as advan- 
tages, namely, those which e of a le character, 










and ‘are usually included under the name of property, but 
the flight of others was, on the contrary, all Beksienpoceible. 
Whatever facility might attach itself to the disposal of one’s 
person or one’s moveable possessions, houses, lands, &c., are 
with ‘difficulty carried away, and thus become to their unfor- 
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tunate possessors serious checks to their eontemplated re- 
movals. 

As. may be expected, the most solvent parties were those 
most generally selected for legal experiment. In the West 
End Junction and Scarborough Railway, Lord Wiltram was 

the leading name, and he, therefore, beeame the favorite 
aa for those who had any claim on the company. 

Meetings were daily held at the offices of the company, of 
those shareholders who were forced to stem the torrent in 
order to make arrangements of a pecuniary nature to meet 
_ the demands on the company, but these were any thing but 

satisfactory, the solicitors, Messrs. Scott and Co., refused the 
necessary explanations, and at. last threatened to throw the 
_ matter into the Court of Chancery, contending that they had 
we _ aclaim on the company to the amount of ten thousand pounds. 
ih ad to the difficulties of the respectable directors and.share- 

ders of the company, the balance in their bankers’ hands 
od in. the name of three of the select committee, who had 
vady left town and who were the friends and accomplices of 

‘esses. Scott, Pilcher & Co. 

It, was at length resolved to call on the shareholders of the 

for a payment of one pound per share to liquidate the 

e ry the company; but Hotepara xemark as to the differ- 
nee between the “ calling” of, spivide fram the ‘+ vast deep,” 

nt @ the “coming ” of the said spirits was soon found equally 

pplicable to the shareholders of the.gompany, for they “+ came 

: ” ana @ few of the directors were compelled in their own 

i ato raise a. sufficient sum to meet the present urgent 


e sum required of: Lord Wiltram amounted to twenty 

msand. pounds ! 
Ty meet this heavy demand, Lord Wiltram had no resource 
at to apply to his bankers for a temporary loan, and to repay 
ra dvance by raising the necessary amount upan his estates. 


oe thy ¥ 


» were considered to be worth double this sum, no 

y was anticipated by him, and althongh he felt severely 
8demand upon his resources, still he flattered himself that, 
e inding up of the affairs of the company, he would not 
o he ya loser, and that even if his loss should be great, 
3 retrenchment and economy would restore him to 

8 original means. 

the was to be tried in the furnace which he had con- 
ited for others—he was to be tested in the crucible fabri- 
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cated by his own hands—he was to be the subject himself 
(shall I say the victim ?) of the principles which he had so long 
advocated and supported—he was destined soon to feel the 
effects of that. modern philosophy of which he had been the 
warm admirer. 

And yet what was his loss? One half his fortune. Why 
should he deplore it?—why be cast down, when he could reflect 
that another half would be left, which was sufficient to secure 
to him the superfluities of life, and to sustain him respectably 
in the sphere in which he was accustomed to move? How 
many would envy his position, and think themselves rich on 
his poverty ! 

he executioner sometimes becomes the victim. 

Come forth, child of misfortune and of poverty ! thou who 
hast been driven into the street, with thy wife and thy little 
ones, without shelter, without food ; or thou whom the laws 
of thy country have dragged from thy fireside and consigned 
to the dungeon cell,—come forth all ye who have been ‘thrown 
on your own resources” without ‘a hand to stay or an arm to 
opvert —come forth from your cells—from your dank miser- 
able deserted dwellings,—-from the damp cellar and the dark 
arch underground,—comezforth in your tattered rags, with 
your hollow eyes awdoumnken. checks and attenuated frames, 
and proclaim of what-areyerthe victims—of Mopern Pamos- 
opHy¥—of False PotarwaanKeonomy—come forth from your 
graves, ye miserable ¢gnamtsoof the tomb, who have spent 
your days in agony and your nights in tears, until death 
came to your relief, or ye anticipated his welcome hand by 
violating the first laws of Nature, and rushed with blood- 
stained hands into the presence of your Creator,—come forth 
ye worse than dead—ye tenants of the madhouse—who gaze 
and chatter as if in mockery of man and all his boasted attri- 
butes—of what are ye the victims? Of doctrines which force 
the mother to destroy its babe—the father to sacrifice the 
child of his bosom—which ‘have driven the artisan to drunken- 
ness, and poverty and lunacy, and his child to misery and 
Lord Wiltram drove to his bankers’ in Lombard Street at 
an earlier hour than usual namely ten o’clock, a.m., to nego- 
ee, for the immediate loan of twenty thonsand 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


‘¢ DENELOPE'S WEB. 


Tue attitude, manner, and countenance of Doctor Squill, 

on entering the parlour in Grosvenor Square, where the 

- Gountess Millars and her daughter were engaged in the duties; 

directly and indirectly connected with the breakfast table, 

were indicative not only of the intelligence which he was 

- about to communicate, but also of the supposed effect of such 
intelligence on his hearers. 

_ The creature, the very slave of those who honoured him 

- -with their support, he found it necessary to conform to their 

_ ‘yiews and inclinations, and smile or look grave, speak or be 

silent as he thought they required of him. Under these 

_ @ireumstances, his visage, his speech, indeed his exterior, 

ee ly ‘speaking, could not be considered as belonging to 

f, but rather to those on whom he attended, although 

“of course could lay no claim to his interior. 

‘It was, indeed, owing to his careful study of the dispo- 

ions, feelings, passions and prejudices of his friends and 

tients, rather than to his knowledgenof the healing art, that 

)was indebted for his comparativérsucchss at the West End 

of town—whatever their opinions:werdfisuch were his—what- 

‘ever they said, he responded tox:dndawhatever they did, he 


Mmitated ; but of course at a becoming and respectful dis- 


: r nis pliability of disposition is most essential at the West 
nd, as the inhabitants of that region especially object to, 
nd are particularly careful to avoid, an individual who will 


Mt pplaud their desires and echo their sentiments, and 
tunately for Doctor Squill’s success in “ this subl 
misphere,” his pliability was of the most perfect kind, and 
ded in every direction to suit his purpose, it partook 
hewhat of-the Indian rubber character, as it yielded freely 
he force which operated upon it for the time being, but 
® immediately prepared to bend in the opposite or any 
r direc ion, so soon as this ceased to influence him. 
te had commenced life as a Tory, but as Whiggery be- 
fashionable, adopted Whiggish principles to a “ certain 
it, as he to say, the certainty being highly 


matical, and thus was enabled to conform to the views 
re ‘party, as Whig or Tory presented themselves, 
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The same “ happy disposition” extended itself to Doctor 
Squill’s other pursuits in life, and was evident on all occa- 
sions when pliability became necessary. He had been at 
t pains, and experienced no little difficulty in shaping 
is face to suit the present emergency, as he was in doubt 
how his intelligence: would be received by the Countess 
Millars and her daughter ; that it was of a distressing nature 
there could be no doubt, but. thia was not. the question, he 
was bound rather to consider what effect it would produce on 
the Countess Millars in the first degree, and on her daughters 
in the second degree. , 

As his intended information bore rather unfavourably on 
the proposed marriages of her daughters, it was natural to. 
suppose that the Countess Millars would be disappointed, if 
not distressed, to hear the tidings which he had to commu- 
nicate, but as.one..of the ‘ high contracting parties” was 
still on his legs, ae they might be his ‘‘last ones,” 
there was still considerable hope there, and aa his informa- 
tion regarded, the other would operate to save her from an 
alliance which was now becoming doubtful, and might be 
unfortunate, there was some reason to rejoice and not to 

ieves It was, therefore, a difficult matter for Doctor 
Squill to decide whatv¢ountenance he should wear on the 
occasion ; for severalilffmrs:previously did he balanee between 
the gay, the sad, endothe cimdifforent, and it was only after 
the most mature consideration that he appeared in that 
‘“‘sombre hue” in whith’ he appeared, as announced in a pre- 
vious chapter, | | 

Ardently did he wish that he could so frame his visage as to 
combine these three elements in its composition; but this he 
found. to be a physical. impossibility, as his severa) features 
refused to act but in coneord: if it were otherwise he could 
haye|so arranged his mouth, eyes, and features generally as 
to indicate in some place or another one of the expressions 
he desired to communicate, — 

_ But ‘however expressive 9 shake of the head may be in the 
hands of an intelligent actor, and directed to an imaginative 
, Doctor Squill founda capacity of expression sucli 
as he desired irreconcileable to that arrangement of features 
which Nature had dispensed to him, and therefore adopted 
the sad”. in. deference. to the usages of, society, which i 
quires a eager wer i elongation of the countenance when the 
serious i | of one person and ‘the pecuniary embarrassment 
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of another are announced; he was thus on the safe side, 
and whatever reception might be awarded to him by the 
Gountess Millars, he could fall back on the natural state of 
his ‘‘ feelings,” as the bearer of such affecting intelligence, 
to plead as an apology for any error he might possibly 
commit in the expression of his countenance. 

The embarrassment thus felt by the worthy Doctor was 
. increased upon his entrance to the parlour, in the presence 
of his patroness and her daughters, as he immediately per- 
ceived that their humour at present was in favour of the 
mirthful, and not the sorrowful, the events of the preceding 
_ night having been peculiarly gratifying to all parties. To 

teak in thus on their joyous hours, and act as the bearer 
- of intelligence that would tend to raise other feelings was 

immediately felt by him to bea disagreeable occupation, and 
adly would the Doctor have retreated from the meeting and 
tponed his information to a more convenient season. 

‘But this was impossible ; he had come unexpectedly, and 
ata ‘somewhat earlier hour than usual, and could not depart 
without some explanation regarding his visit. 

“Having saluted his patroness and the Lady Millars, and 
red their salutations in returnyiche took his seat, and 


1 considerable tact opened the: conversation by an enquiry 
ecting the ball of the preceding-mighitis+ 

:f mepe your ladyship is an ndootened from. the fatigue 
a —. ?.” sbiano9 


‘0 perfectly so doctor, although miy'task was no easy one. 
he fashionable world expected so much from me that 1 found 
y to exert myself to the utmost that the ball should 
” with satisfaction; and indeed I may say I have 
a to believe that. such was the case. Is it not so 
quite so,” replied Lady Madeline, ‘I am sure I 
= delighted wit the ball, and all present seemed to 
ally so, it was by far the most brilliant and the most 

} ball of the season.” 
the me i pent, it appears to have been,” responded the Doc- 
ft he pap rf give a most flattering account of it, and the 

especially, declares it ;to have been com 
2 of ths ashionable world, and to have eclipsed all 
x balls of the season.” 
. 80 indeed ?” interrupted the Countess Millers; 
ie datighons to hear it—let me see.” 
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On saying this, the Countess Millars took up the ‘“ Morning 
Post” from the table, and read aloud the account which it 
contained of the festivities of the preceding night, in which 
her own name was mentioned with approbation, and her exer- 
tions noticed in the most flattering terms. 

*¢ This is indeed delightful!” exclaimed the Countess Millars. 
“ What a blessing is a free press in a country! I am sure 
Lady Snopley will be quite shocked when she reads this.” 

“It will be a bitter draught to her,” interposed Doctor 
Squill; “quite as good as a dose of gentian.” 

“Only f fear, doctor,” added the Countess, “it will not 
improve her cae much.” 

** Not very likely, your ladyship, and in that the gentian 
has the advantage.” 

“« She is an envious creature,” added the Countess Millars, 
‘‘and would have been better pleased to have heard of a 
failure.—Is there any thing new this morning, doctor? ” 

This direct and somewhat abrupt appeal to the doctor on the 
purport of his visit was truly unfortunate ; he had expected 
that he had diverted her ladyship’s attention, and was taken 
by ~~ rise at the enquiry. With some little confusion he 
rep l ° Hbav ba 


“ Why yes, youf l#dyshfp) something not quite so agree- 
able; a little of ‘to mix with the sweets of life, 


atid so make up a ‘oiyound.” 
“ Lord Totter nat again ¢” 
'* Rather so, your ladyship; another attack of the gout, 
made too free the day before yesterday, ventured down stairs 
contrary to my express injunction, and was seized the same 
evening with rather an acute attack. But I trast I do not 
alarm Lady Jane.” 

“Oh! not at all, doctor,” replied Lady Jane Millars, with 
an earnestness and vivacity that clearly indicated she was 
rather pleased than alarmed at her suitor’s illness. 

“No danger, I hope,” interposed the Countess. | 
_ “T fear there is, as I have had a consultation this morning 
on his case with, two other of the fraternity, who seem to be 


* Z 


somewhat alarmed ; but, as the attack has not yet reached the 
stomach, I have some hopes of his recovery.” 

2 ctor Squill just steered within the limits of truth in 
making the announcement that he had.‘ some hopes” of his 
patient, as it is a recognised principle in the profession that 
‘whilst there is life there is hope,” and one which he generally 
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adopted as leaving him some means of escape in those untoward 
eases which sometimes recovered in spite of his expectations 
and his physic. But the amount of hope which he entertained 


_ for his patient was as limited as possible, and in this case the 


serious illness of Lord Totter left no room for anything but the 
shadow of a hope. : 

The effects produced on the Countess Millars and her daugh- 
ters, by the announcement of Lord Totter’s illness, were 
extremely different. Lady Madeline glanced slily towards 


Lady Jane with a smile on her lips, and met her sister’s 


ce and corresponding gladness. The Countess Millars was 


_ evidently disappointed. 


e 


ee! 
te SY 


= “tis indeed unfortunate,” she exclaimed, ‘‘as my daughter 


. Ay 


] fear will be disappointed, and so eligible a match is not to be 
met with every day. Lord Totter’s wealth and position in 
society rendered him an acquisition to the first family in the 

ingdom. You see, Lady Jane, what an opportunity you 


| have lost; had you accepted Lord Totter’s offer at first, you 


“Iti in vain to exert one’s self, or 


might now have been bis wife.” 
_ Perhaps his widow, mama.” 
_“ Even so, his widow, and the. possessor of his princely 
tates, or a handsome dowry of ten thousand a-year. I de- 
lare the cirls of the present day,are quite provoking ; instead 
obeying their parents’ instructions, they must needs have 
» will of Sher own, and iose the most da ble opportunities. 
savour to settle one’s 
amily in life, when every effort is thwarted by the opposition 
f those whom we desire to benefit. I expect Lad adeline 
fil-be equally unfortunate, and lose the hand of Lord Wil- 
am by her obstinacy.” rai 
i 8) ine not rejected his offer, mama.” 
/ No, my dear, nor have you accepted it; but you must 
side immediately, as the proposal has been spoken of among 
iriends, and has been even hinted at inthe “ Post,” al- 
bugh such liberties should not be allowed to the press in this 
Mmdeed any country” — 
uady Madeline’s hesitation may not be a cause of regret,” 
posed Doctor Squill, 
‘How so?” enquired the Countess Millars... 
=i fear Lord Wiltram has become seriously involved in the 
way speculations of the day.” 
#ad Doctor Squill turned towards Lady Madeline at that 
lent, he would not have completed the sentence ; her eyes 


ee 
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were fixed on him, her countenance grew pale, and with bated 
breath and beating heart, she vaaely: listened to the words 
which fell from his lips. 

“Indeed,” continued the doctor, unconscious of Lady 
Madeline’s fixed attention, “‘ I have it from good authority, 
that the railway in which he is so deeply interested is only a 
bubble, brought forward by designing speculators, and that the 
greater part of his property will become involved.” 

Lady Madeline rose suddenly from her seat, and attempted 
to leave the room ; but her steps faltered, and she fell fainting 
into-her mother’s arms. 

“My child—my Madeline—my dear!” exclaimed the 
Countess Millars, ‘* you are not ill—speak dear—what is the 
matter ’—why do you not to me?” 

Doctor Squill took the fainting girl from her mother’s arms, 
and laid her gently on the sofa, whilst Lady Jane Millars, 
without reflection, rang the bell violently, and rushed to her 
sister’s assistance. 

Fortunately, by Doctor Squill’s assistance, and the use of a 
little hartshorn, Lady Madeline had recovered from the faint 
before the servants-entered the room, so that the nature of her 

aa jte.ganse was equally unknown to them. 







wasentieiently recovered, she was assisted 
from the sofa, and, Jeanine on the arms of her mother and 
supported: to her bedroom, whither she was 
followed in a few me Hens DY Doctor Squill. 

His professional aid ‘was now but little required— Nature 
came to the relief ‘of the sufferer, who gave vent in a flood of 
tears to the outpourings of her heart. Doctor Squill could 
not minister to the “mind diseased,” nor quench the flame 
which burned within, of the existence of which all 
orm even the “strieken one,” was till then unconscious. 
e contented bimeelf, therefore, with giving orders for the free 


admission of air into the apartment, that the patient 








should be kept quiet till his next visit in the afternoon, when 
he would bring some medicines with him, and when he intended 
informing the Countess Millars of the authority from whence 
he had received the information, the-detail of which had becu 
followed by an-event soserious, and a disclosure so unexpected 
by all, but more especially by him and the Countess Millars. 
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A SKETCH. 
(FROM LIFE.) 


By M. A. R. 


Behold this wretched victim of despair, 
Look on her haggard face and eyes that glare, 
Upwardly fixed upon the vacant air, 
As if the direst woe 
That human soul can know, 
Momentously expected hovered there, 
And quenched all hope of mercy, while the prayer 
Of wavering faith flows feebly from her lips 
In agonizing accents that declare 
How dark and dreadful is the soul’s eclipse. 


And no one bringeth comfort 
Priests of God ! why come ye not, why close 
Your’ ears unto the death-cry of this soul ! 
Have ye no strength to calm its awful throes, 
No balm to make the wo a whole ? 


Oh, kindly look upon her Pe 

_ And scan each feature well, y¥* ot trace 

_ The print of hoary sin or 3 trime— 

Tis a young mother in th prime 

Of life’s most lovely season, whom the breath 
Of scorching Fever smiteth unto death! 


_ And moaning by her side, 

_ Rest the glad objects of her pride, 

Her infants lingering lie, and all alone, 
nd on her anguished ear rings groan on groan, 
nd no one bringeth comfort ——— 
leed ye not, Pastors, the divine command, 
Vhose echoes still pervade the weary land, 
nd bid ye still regard the lowly band 
if Poverty’s sad children, ere it sweep 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE LIPE OF MISS SERAPHINA SPARERIB, 
THE VIRGIN WHO “ BREATHED WITH THE PURPOsE!” 


By W. B. Bateman. 


: « Dost thiou think because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and 
il Aye by St. Anne, and ginger shall be hot i’the mouth too!” 
SHAKSPERE. 
In.the second pair back, of asecond-rate house, upa second- 
rate street, ~ ing into Holborn, -dwelt — eae anes 
‘i ib, the virgin who breathed with the pu 
_ In-person the Sparerib was lean and long, in es she was 
stern asan Egyptian Sphynx, in dress she was classically 
severe, No artificial contrivance, such as ordinary women 
love, expanded her form into the roundness of unreal contour. 
 Blie was full of points as a porcupine, —— as re as a figure 
2 1] e Tussaud’s; her nose pair of green 
en in inguisionntioshiels 


es; her hands were swath 
nulberry mittens. 

Had Seraphina belonged to the fair as well as the “soft” 
_ 86x, sho would probably have lived sapien tentedly in the unam- 


tt tious performance of those duties which form the heirloom 
- pbthe women of England. She would have flirted with 
5 oficers in the Guards, and have worked altar —— for 
n of the parish, and if unmarried at Hal 

en have conceived a penchant for Exeter. 

 neck-clothed missionaries bound to Timbuctoo. 
painfully aware that neither Venus nor the Graces had 
ded at her birth, the Sparerib expressed foul seorn of 
Ma's poreing allurements, and became instead, a creature 
” whose high-souled sarcasms on human frailty 

2. i forth every month in the Spitfire Magazine. 
id | ¢ many other pseudo-regenerators of mankind, our 
he was not of the blandest temperament. The maid of 
hated her “‘wurser-than pison,” and attributed all 
| milk, and acidulation of table-beer to the thunder- 
Ligh of the second-pair-back. Little children 
i ou sh erying when she looked at them, ? devils 
meee at her while they waited foreopy. ‘The 
7 ight her dinner, consisting of a mutton chop, a 
at alo broads and pnt of mild , from the 
stigmatized her to the mai whom he was 
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‘decustented to kiss.on his way down cairenainet eantankcrous 
old cat in copper etirisiy heibakeér ‘hated fer-fot her: mathe- 
smabidal!; retin rhs. aes the obiitcher 
detente! Iaabaad i dhe, pure ofimeat sho insistiéd: upon 
dajecbnaia ai ‘Bonex:: The) bachelor «inthe two+pair-front 
condemnedlier : leptiemdailpyolindabtigid herimentally to all 
sorts of torridlatethides, in revenge fir kercomplaints regarding 
hiis imocent habit of smoking: in: bed, and his tender partiality 
‘toltheoG@ertian flute): \In oshort,: the Spareiib- was abont as 
pleasant ‘as a:flen im; a feather bed during a hot night ‘iri June, 
oriaineruption ef Unsintoanh ills ee dhe last odreary day 
in December. arid asl O1O Mm! om 
iiQOnies: copie iti thie horestids coadbelar fin: the 
"ceiboopallinted bi the | ‘herring } andi habfand-half 
tituted his breakfast, and was smoking his blackenod 















With: a packet: 
sy ihdchndien tangy article, 
cand (there; werb :alsoa:douple:of: epistles 


“forse Gi whielsdhevsab dawns.on the edge of: his bed: to 

Seeteo aol ood ax “s b bin 
bed father, taiventing that a 
bso es oliabrbeonyaildressed td him:bysthe:mail, and 
with whidattestexhertation toattond torhis studies 
iefeeti@ryesobtiiiso enclosed a:ten-pound note, the 
“gif hich was dntkiol accotint-to be mentioned:to his. mother, 
‘as! she ‘Giseountendneed! » bite futther) contained 


vextranagance 
oe dipped iti dy hhismama/, con 
| deal’ of! Pi edlion map scinaipasiata bhprocely 












he was: never:ié mention:to his father, 
ewasciwearied outibf patience with 
‘e of ‘hisonly sone Mx. Griggs clasped 
his bosom; ‘vowed rdligious secresy 
oped hiraceendmisiv, de ysis 
100 Tied twat! teeydifferont im ite: complexion, (The ienvelope 
Ro am nearer” berm ana edi ight/as the step 
eeweaeal ing prasp of the.postman ‘had 
ittefieurs 7*;! with which it was 
the:pet> of Her 
het {chet Monsieur 
smealags tidiege lorderle:tyran— 
te atthe citi of Hemdraindorsy s, she 
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had» taken: the to ask a _— or twoy—-would 
“T'aimable Dick: , of ~— 
oO fcourse Dick riggs amen prossed the billet dous 


tartes into the fireplace, and: ‘Coke w upon: Littleton. under the 
_ ied). diaased himse Pau studious care, put the ten-pound 
notes into: his pocket, and sallied forth. to the coach-office. 
yi Therapidity of Mr. Griggs’s movements, who was 
selemenee’ disposition, may be attributed te the prospect of 
dinner, or to the attraction of the prettiest pair of dark 
that ever graced a French danseuse ; but there was some- 
: more than this in his present excitation ; he hadicon- 
want scheme for utterly confounding the Sparerib, and 
\parcnging himself for all eontumelies, past, present; a6 


oidWith this intent he secured the game, and bore it. off. asa 
es, ‘for Violette, to the snug little retreat where: her 
| ‘had. placed her at Brompton. He found her at home, 
ete: agreatdeal of ‘* Mon Dieuing” over: the gorgeous 
*~p and hare, and after receiving in retorn a handsome 

‘ on both cheeks, they sat down to talk over hie scheme. 

_ It;would detain us too long were we to attempt to:record the 
| seomversation t ensued, more especially as it was en ted 
_ *aefrequent intervals by a necessity eyindedion the part of Mr. 

Griggs;.'to. look into the eyes: of: -Mioletée;| and, salute: her 
‘dimpled ‘cheek again, as if oblivious, that he had. already 
‘Performed the ceremony. Suffice .itthat the fair danseuse 
cote out'the card of invitation which her ony The Hon- 


un he tus Dunflyér had received for the 
oinée and having procured one exactly similar from eed 


Ps, seeeailaes Mr. Griggs, who could imitate onstiiing 
yoody, from a popuinn: preaches to a. penny showman, 
ad:to engross a fac-simile. The Marquis of _Hum- 
ry. desired the favor of- Miss Seraphina: Sparerib’s 
y at his conversazione that evening ; her address had 
en i by his secretary, or the card would have been sent 
ihe eeewtsls page, a youth in brown cloth. and brass 
ed with the dzilet properly sealed and 
y and his secrecy having been: purchased, for five 
paid: for on the spot the | pa was ifaithfally 
See 
astonishment, : tremulous was agitation of 
iene ‘upon ‘its receipt.’ She read it first through: her 
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green spectacles ; -then, half: donbtfal; ‘she cocked the glasses 
up on her forehead,.and. perused it with her natural eyes: No ! 
there,.was, no! flaw. ..Thé: high-+sonled: Sparerib took:soff the 
mulberry mittenas,;: dndisank | into} ansarm.- chair band »into a 
pensive reverie; at; the same. moment..|.Tho. invitation Was a 
silent, offering \at;the »altar of ‘literature: At last-mierit -had 
earned. its,,meed of: fame, notin vain‘had she breathed with 
a Py 7 ‘not unmarked had: been'her outpourings ‘in ‘the 
pepe agazine. And other speculations followed, durir 
ich, her. stern ‘aspect grew more feminine, and: she was all 
the woman.» In what-attire should the great-authoress) appear 
in the noble’s halls? She had eaten her:mutton chop, finished 
her pint,of porter; and impressed the waiter with a: conviction 
of hen.insanity by giving him:a penny for himself before she 
arrived: Ht her. final resolve, whieh was, to wear the: ¢erulean 
silk thatohad..so often. adorned: her :person’ -at:the! literary 
evenings, of thé Baroness de Caterpillar. horlonot yor 
at mam to serid the niaidto Ginger) :a:eab propri- 
etar with:the; Qychopeam ¢haracteristic:of oneeye, who lived 
aver; the Way it»erder:to sedure. thie bottle:green private fly, 
which was chartered by the: Spareribion great occabions. A 


hint;wasaddedthat the driver:nwst pay unusual regard to his 
attive,,in.censéquente whereof his wife) washed out: his ten- 











ened hip hid.red pocket handkerchief, 
th, While the -charioteer, flushed with the 
et stined?to fortify himself: at the:tap. 
2 heafternoon advaneéd amid;much confusion: of millinery, 
or the dressmaker next door, having: promised to walk out 
with heryoung san, was ‘not té-bechad on ‘any terms whatever. 
‘hen the: blockhead of a perruquier, ‘instead:of :¢coming him- 
self; would \:send: his: apprentice: to deck her hair. The only 
pait) of white gloves she had, ‘split across thevpalin when she 
tried? themon; ‘and at: length, ‘such was her'agitation, that 
ra PNR LRN called the:maid> &aiinx,and the — 
dressmaker a. at and. then sat: down to havea, ery, 
after which,’ she! ltjreliovedj.and betook « herself. ‘to the 
Sauffing. bcs eyodnont yiisainive mood avai odimom ae 
‘sft orrowchows ver, has:a xclimax:aswelliasievery joy, 


et fiame;of thé Sparorib: was hdoraéd at last 28 
i ies: would. itaid Phe perraquicr 





“eer 














had» made-the best of her: scanty) ri }; of: irom prey 3’ the 
gloves. worewresstitched) theceralédn silic:showed splendid a: 





flyman ‘waiting atthe deor did not’ seom 
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by ary. meahs* more! drank than’ ‘usual. So,“ to’ tha” frantic 
urevof Mr. ‘Griggs, who had eome: homoon' purpose to see 
‘<ithéistatt,’? she:sallied' forth from the two-paiv-baek-ébout' ten 
o'elock,|and drove off:amid a dull suicidal miagle; "to tho fashit 
jonable-residenco-of the Marquis of ‘Humdrumderry) °v 
heiNobchowever éven here: was the lucky star of: ‘the’ (Sparen 
destizied ‘to ride in the ascendant.) The path was’ not. strewed 
with:flowers, except flowers of rhetoric ; for the: charioteer 
having been up every night See the season, frozen with 
sleets;soddened with rain, and sle as Hamlet’s ghost}! he 
- droyes the :bottle-green fly along Holborn with’ an. mdeeision 
that elicited many execrations upon himself and upd his fare 
goQmmnibus: drivers cursed him by their Gods ‘for: or ies on 
_ tlie wrong side, cabmen reccommended him to go and! fetch his 
narsejobut:still he pursued his course with cynical indifference. 













before they reached . their: destination, he | drove: against a 
sassivestrectiorgan, to the confusion of-the’ puppets that 
various evolutions: in: ‘the glass front, ‘and’ to ‘the 
| ture: of the grinder, who: was: knocked off his perch 
_ ad volled:ignominiously imithe: mud.y:) erotado cow Houle 
At length they reached Piccadilly, and. fell iwithout farther 
mishap! into ‘the: stream of: pers already bearing’ towards 
‘theiimanéion of | the! noble M (The: botelé-green ‘fly 
_ paused in ite turn at the thronged torial. the blinds few flow: up; 
the steps. » down, : the card was présented, ‘and lot :thie! 
Spare! ibistood im: the, reception rooms’ ‘of : ees 
Dect | h 
Soinumerous was >the assembly that: the announcement even 
oillustrious ;:name excited ; little i notice.’ She sank ‘into 
teil x phaedad, and proceeded to take a survey of the guests: 
iver'yl were was anybody had: been gathered into that 
‘focus t:1t was not a mere jingle of rank and title; 
vi Marquisihad a rage for notabilities, and played the patron. 
thingewas too motley for him if it were but celebrated)“He 
do for. a.iwhole season the supposed author ofa book 
: men, to. have been rsiginsily monkeys, and he had 
ca dan.entertainment expressly to the glorification of Tom 
Mt =a Ufhe whistling oyster had piped in hisidrawing oom; 
(88 Buieaibine ‘had broken. its. inventor's» meck!: in his 
g ' On the present occasion ‘the guests.were as 
pew tusriils. There were noble blue-stockings: who 
oltaize.in bad: French, and magnificent aristocrats 
¢ lord. among wits, and the wit among lords. . Rival 
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Nordiad:music itself any charms tosoothe his savage soul, for, 
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editors chatted ‘together with familiar fondness, ‘thinking all 
the time’ how they would cat each other up in their next art- 
icles.’ ‘Moth-eaten rians’ ‘peeped ‘into: quaint’ folios 
‘for their ; artists lounged ican tis “4 
subjects for caricature } Ttalian’ violinists, who ‘wereall | 
like a bad oyster, shot nt inspired glances ; eneidereiny 
had ‘sent there many a gen did not appoar particularly 
hon washed, except in Seite tof jewellery; ow ich was ‘washed 
wi 
‘But irrespective of the Sparerib, chert ansahor Non i in 
Humdramderry- House’ that night, witoam the Marys had 
not invited. 
A certain “ pickbeap of citeeeadnide trifles,"*! khown 
— thet fingered’ fraternity as ae 
vata a — of | antes tion. ty yattohding 
rote the’ parties nobili inl VFA pre- 
vextérior, a French ease of a mn ived autin: 
practice among Parisian ‘pocket-haridk obiand a 
elitist LP tacts ternal te'sociéty; he had ode ‘with forged 
invitations, and sometimes with none at ally ¢adneindate him- 
self mto- several first-rate! houses’ duiing ‘the’season? That 
ee ee atmbincement of the Marquis’s soirée in 
and ‘higvitig*dotermined to attend,” his bijouteric 
os ous conch from tNe°pawnbroker’s; ‘his white waistéont was 
ap’ by his“ Bliwen,Podnd in! much tho sane way as had 
adloptebby the: 


4b, he iow stood beside 
that lofty’ vi conversing: bh yla y wher of the hiloso h 
Speman be tn 2lsk 20 il ie a wr pay 


“Our existence is a mistake ! "wl hed ‘Sofapihbias "in reply 
to @ burst of golden’ eloquence fervidly Seeve gas ‘by the 
aes “we love fever instead of calm}°we @ plea- 

etnappiatis)? uinebend of ute’ is wetinsN miss our 


tiny 
true!” he replied. “ Few ow ilies find the 
for which we are fit, ‘Tomyself,bat’ no‘aintvor—" 

sud nol toTred od tw door 

ao === rent tor 
ch n 
eee ais: Suaaaiadiaal ene te nc. 
vot ‘always alive 
ln apn al een pieve,. ‘richly 
Marquis by Ali 


convenient for ens ipelicet and 
all day it was goingfast énough—into 
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the. Gentleman Cracksman’s. possession, whep lo /,ithe Mar- 


quis'8 dl ae onda ee ee ibe id osft 
agit believe your of entrée,’ fyguctionary, 
, weenie Cracksman with a: tamale of: deadly; 







Bho! gentleman Puree it ‘vhreugh, this epepah a 


bi) 1 tone, o bed s odil 
| ninand this, Marlon I believe, is yours?” che sai re 
9 facsimile (tothe Spareribs:) syoox0 fodany. 
ina nodded her assent. | blow 
‘iit si HW en,c020 doubtless, aware that. they are hath forg rien ” 
the steward with, the same tone.of placid.malice., |! 
is Forgeries ! !” exclaimed the Marquis, who h ad been attrac: 
this-wmusual iterruptions; ni1oo | A 
A? shnieked ‘the, Sparerib ib yates anomie 
wtp. my, Lord,”, answered stoward,,;./* Dhis 
6) _— iai ‘perfectly well, known): haj;ie,\anjald 
oi thepalicny gud will find, himself site hele 
ave ite seen M-monthe.' 
t. this is come horrid roam" eed the 
a eu fe omer 3 for , oie Wiis 
inttt'No,: no,-yar; donty (my. slippery. one ai thn of 
- twojefficers in, plain clothes, dartingcie, upou.the Cracksman, 
ridashed: towards; the,'d eee ee ‘his{ arms. 
S¥ou're:o bird as has! been a dedtle sails, it Udo; good 
‘Gustto moult them. fine feathers, end gogstiawhilalin ; e eagen” 
obicdhe Gentleman Cracksman’s pockets. w were then turned, out, 
| Midiwaxious little articles of, waluo, besides the :timepi iene, Were 
_ found deposited there as souvenirs of his visit. thy hammer 
_ Week Soraphina,by- the hand.» yfo)cicn : iz 
oils “VW he de We Bene: iP, ioxelaimed the virgin who brea 
HO ee > fail our Deabe lonth fs applied. the: Cragkeman, : eae 
_ game to the last, 2% borne —— stairs on his way: to 
re ‘ Mont? ‘Fr >) 
ro etod he Sparen e.a8 si maonheans her 
| erect with sce knees. bending ofa 

































: F iadehen ae ieee 
: ia wand ulsring risk ei pigoing toby fell 


t if i: misOib! 






my, ‘she was moving hast , 
| Sees e Augustus 
, ipthon Mei Douglas @| editor of the 
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The editor, though unable to account for the presence of his 
high-souled eee mntsibaton say wepmnte eepeaey takers ignorance 
of the wil sorts Of restoratives were ad. 
ministered, a when = was sufficiently recovered, the 
Marquis politely sent her home’in his own carriage, the Spare- 
rib’s charloteer being in a state of beery oblivion at a neigh- 
henTing blic-house. ; : 

e Honorable Augustus Dunflyer, just staid enough to 
gather the digalate” of a veigare ths mithe assembled 
guests, and then ) hurried off oat his club, bare first telling 
of so rich a contretems.. Having scattered, it among his friends 
there, and elicited ‘ite eee: ‘at, the: ox nse of: the 
Sparerib, he re-entered his cab cab, and drove off-‘to his little sly 
box at Brompton... ‘It was, the’ very tale fo or iglette,—she 
would die with laugliter.. 

The door happened: to: ‘bo open ‘when he hove up, so he 
brushed past the astonished in buttonn, leaped up stairs 
three at a time, opened’ t bie: dove: bt oon, “and there— 
amid the merry laughter of actors arith é¢s, and the 
fumes of are pagné,; and the ret ‘ot i affine segar- 
ettas—sat Mr EL l sa bonnet 
pa sn tho Mie hi des @ ritig a y- The 

onorable lyer eibiadteds ws a lable. 
He had supped Manion scree the: wi ide the last time 

‘yous Fins! bakery od 
m * ” + * 

Next morni | Mrigériggsiatoke withja’ bitions head-ache, 
and a remorseful conscibtisndss:that hisiten pound notes had 
evanesced into patds de foie gras; vin doichaniyntine, and the 
smoke of segarettas.... Hilotadis: leigh stort timo b 

La Violette ‘received’ an: intimation frosawehid Honorable 
Aveyeins Dunflyer, that. henceforth, vher ‘deafts upon his 

ers, would not meet with the formality of ‘payment. 

The Marquis of Humdrumderry was so tor by enquiries 
of friends, and wie in the newspapers, that he broke up his 
establishment, aturely,.and,went ,off to,Florence. The 


, : oie Cra tiated « distant 
ftp 






















phina, Spaxerib. todk:Jodgings for a. 


amid the solitudes,of Here Bay, there to 
soothe her wounde ene shoshiell as to lucu- 
brate articles moro, piever in the, vehemence that 
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THIOL hort d aio fi t AT 
ae, ee Wh ‘stands! the northern." warnor, band iis toruIE2 
gaillos Je: Hig sh on the Sind, 8 shore? a 
bait) aid cathe i the hind, King onthe strand, 
wld lo sara xc white hair fi dating. au Rete Bite ind) 
yla oldsil « PUPPS ted on his. tat thet wh ‘les. 1 ditenat 


ith anguish dee heer : ee 1 ee 
Peresttoley ey iow mEpAh de thro’ moan fe 
onl 08 [us o% PRESB © BPA, doth, Ps irmyqod 1o0ob oT 
miata ee ba: cy hodeinotas ot Jeng bedairid 

— 9100s bi “Bob er! 7 thy. deep idungeop . omits $s sons 
a-bas .«: i, as hter, quick teleagefhus! yriom ot bi Thr 
ONO B10! ody harp, et of iswentest temp, do lo aot 
tonttod « Phdaidy A. old. ages peage. enniii) aM toe—apito 
ad qa upon:thdisttand Mo 6))) ociguie 10 
aldsily i: . Thou’st stolen heriaway' he eaudl a oa 0 

‘omn.) ic On, theo shall light shangp’sltasting-bramd,:. 

« On me the curled hait: Brey.’ . 


iloa-boor Then stepping firth from Sut bis ae $xoVh 


bed woion {The Robber tall and wildjo:i0: [itecsomo: 6 ban 
adtbos .:On high his giant-sword doth wave, otnt heosonsy 
at And beats upon his shield :—201!"'1/ G08 to onlon 
| Pesci Thou. hast num’rous guards around, iV sl 
Mog 0. Why was it suffered ‘then? ro etiyG * endaron A 
oe x Beside thee warriors are found, © | erodaed 
ni ipa yc Wall none her resche gain t” ingislA of T 
MORO O:! Ash ni | 
_ .00'Dhe warriors étinrinde: froti the set jcildases 
vito Oats And answer make) they none ; | HoT BGI Mo 


Hh 8 «Pho: bhid ‘King turns himself wee bi ts! 
aka “Am I] cdi ieomanhy : 2 (i IOS 
Phen hot-u meet his father’s right, ° 9 aif iad tut 
Boles b bo. His you ful son at lengt hy et OW Wu IL OVE 
ff oou.tPrithee give meé leave’ to a erie & 919! Ps , ee 
bi For I’ve both arms and strength)" 2 
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“My son, our foe hath giant’s might, 
And nought can‘ him wit ehh 
But yet, in thee there’s valour bright, 
I feel it in my hand. 
\, Now hold thee fast, this ancient slave 
. ov bor 2tig of eealdie steels ::; ) 
Hoa Andif. te leat the white waro 
The old man’s fate shall. teaht 


‘Aud haan Boh ar and il." ray 
d Type 1g 
ane ‘tint ing stands, lis ist. IAP inpy oeme 
And all's tran uillity, 3; » Wei ei ri c ey dni 
on the ny ‘Bno8e,, ¥ oy batt srojesit 
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LEAVES. FROM. MY, NOTE-BOOK. 
i By ‘an Aittrst. | as 
Orr addition to the: comforts of ‘cocknoys, espetially those 
who may chance to journey towards Waterloo Bridge, or may 
reside in its neighbo was the reduction’ of 'the toll from 
one penny to a halfpentiy at this bridge ; ‘not that a penny was 
a very serious sum for such a pleasant promenade, but that a 
penny, in these times ‘of ‘cheap’ everything—but Jaw—will 
Enable its possessor to purchase one or more articles from an 
immense variety spread’ before him inthe ‘shops of London 
—that vast industrial exhibition, and tempting him in volup- 
tuous profusion in the Lowther Arcade. oan 
Penny Magazines, from’ Whig and Tory partisans, have now 
passed away in silence to the trunk-makers atid’ butter-shops : 
the more the pity ! since their plaée has been supplied by a 
vicious literature—a guide to the Old Bailey. , But Penny 
Magazines have done the state good service, and, have spread 
an immense amount, of general, knowledge. upon. interesting 
jects among the lower elasses of the community. This is 
not the place for an examination of the talent, and capital com- 
bined oy tho cheap periodicals; published by Charles Knight 
and J. W. Parker, which, in itself, would involve the writing 
of an article of no inconsiderable eng, id afford matter for 
» surprise to many, who have no conception of the cost and labour 
bestowed upon the illustrations, by which. means.wood engrav- 
a risen to a much mighet:cank in! Art (than it ever had 
_ before. While speaking of penny literature; the\Cyclopzedia, 
_ all Chambers’ books may be considered.in the same category ; 
_ Nelson’s tracis appear astonishing by their. qualityand cheap- 
_ fess: while a penny for a play-bill twopence for ditto, or 
_ ‘Sixpence for ditto, according to whore it may be’ purchased, is 
_ @qually astonishing. Whether we consider the Prapeidiense of 
0 86 or the verdant—hue of the sellee, this is, beyond 
ispute, the dearest specimen of dterature extant.’ 
Well, half the sum-will admit us to’ Paiidrania, which will 
leer the spirits, and, make'an Englishman feel it both a 
mess‘and an honour to have been ‘born=in' Old E at 
nding its burdens of taxation,’ faxeaters, Radicals’ 
id € sts, The sunbeams: dance upon the'tiver’s rippled 
inaee, dazzling one’s eyes: with myriads ‘of ‘stars restless as 
ny waves. St. Paul’s, half clad in fog," rears its lofty 
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head over countless bustling niortals wriggling through the mud 
and ‘smidke'below, and displays: its ‘airy _ inie—the crow’s 
nest onthe very top of the cross—for t nance stirveyors. 
What a pranid feature 'in the picture is ‘St Paiil’s 1 the very 
sit ie Seseae or Guardi; or Turner’ the Gigantic, ‘would 
have introdaved by ‘way of a focus for the church architecture, 
iving a prineipal. mass, and contrasting the lines. of’ the 
b (The mighty: dome. of St. Paul's ‘becomes mightier 
ae f by. comparison with the little sneaking wretches of spires 
arcane, 6s ‘sticking up their nosés above the bricks and mortar 
ouses,’ steam ‘chimneys, wharfs, shot manufactories— 
the latter very pretty ‘and l objects to the os meek 
‘We turn to the other side of the bridge, ‘while the Brides- 
maid :and | Bridegroom, tho» Starlight, Moonlight, ‘and: other 
steani-hoats‘rush’ ander the arches beneath us; not’ deigning to 
mix with; dristay atthe same piers with, the-halfpenty voyagers 
inthe Ant and? Bee—the poor Cricketers’ blowing“up’ ‘being 
sere Hore again'is another Panorama, beating hollow 
Burford,’ or any patioratna artist’ of any 
date i of any’ rou antry—the light ‘and Yelegant ‘suspension 
its Trios its platform vibrating with 
‘and the Tt: us towers supporting the 
fale: What eccagital either of these abused towers would 
befor: pean obscura to. be fixed in‘ This'is ‘a hint ‘which 
spoqulator shight; take, ‘and bo grateful for. 


some fortunate! 
‘Behind. i rg isthe older‘one‘of Westminster, which, 


in-time, will be.Go cor! Barry ized, to: istiiniso, if 
possible, with the: Abbey’s: prey ‘and its flaunting 
rival, tho: Houso‘of | Lords—a long ino of. ‘windows and wea- 
thercocks, with nothing. to’ carry the eye upwards. . But turn 

a little to the right, and *‘then‘you shall see"°—“What? The 
éolumm;erected, to the memory. of the'soft, ‘very ‘good-natured 
ae of York, whose effigy is some 'part-of the way'to heaven 
ig to the ideas ‘of good boys. and girls ; 

sings aocording A those of ‘the tbonsdioldera. of ) his: late’ Royal 
eet sundry ¢rities ‘of; the'day, out-of’the reach of 
| of je ib Turma- een ht, and there is the 
one ene es who, w hile:g ‘like @‘ demi- 

OF Lee Sinean ‘eden the: ‘top ofa huge 

theart:a canker ‘which rendered him 

td from: his-wife, ‘and’ con- 

his: co) withthe beautiful, 
on wr model, of 
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whoni the, scandalous chronicles say much.. ‘She became famous, 
or,infamous, as Lady: Hamilton, the wife of. /Sir William 
Hamilton ;: the. benefactress to the British Fleet,; the mistress 
of,,Nelson;..and; the murderess of Prinee -Catraceiolis +-Her 
beautiful; features and. expression still survive lime thesptioantes 


by, Reynolds, West, Romney, and. the gems by. Maxchant and 






‘yo Mlungerford Pier, and its busy seene !,;'The Adelphi next 
succeeds, bringing to.our remembrance John and, James. Adam 
-architects, to. whose taste much of the improved appearance 
of our.street architecture is due. Who can think of the Adelphi, 
without associating with that name the Society of Arts?! the 
early.,patrons. of Science and Art, and-the conservators of/the 


bn «work. of. the English school, notwithstanding |,the 





umbug.of|,Germanism, early Italian | Art, and the;mysteries 
f modern, criticism. | Those who have not yet seen. these.great 
ductions of English Art, had better take thejearliest, oppor- 
pity) of visiting the great room of the Society of Amts, whiehs 
ip.gompliance with. the:spirit of, the times, is liberally opened 
fiepto-all who apply :, there-they ‘willsee, what.an; Englishman 
sHfor.an Irishman. isthe same, or. ought to be—could do without 
\eney,; without , patrons,,, abused. and,reviled. by. the: Royal 
. my, driven bya, beggarly‘set. o£ tuft-hunting;/ smiling 
‘sycophants from the post, of honowr; and ejected: from: that 
_ Academy;, not-for’ palming, off) a pietdt painted:by: another 
_ aptigst.as his own, and imposing upon A’ public body,).nos ‘but 
ior maintaining (with no doubt som’ cfadity of. manner) that 
 Migependence of spirit—+that dignity whichis. alwaysassdeiated 
|‘ Mith-ajtruly great mind. in the! pursuit), of \excellerice in {any 
_ Prolession. . Dr... Johnson, however,--were; any) en¢omium 
wessary—shas left.us his-testimony td the excellence: ofthese 
‘Workss‘t, Whatever may be the faults: of the : painting,” said 
Wan the;mind has done.its;work.”. of oeakntl 
seals brings us to the pay-gate, and again to the bridge upon 
Meh We; were | enjoying these. beautiful panoramic’. views ¢ of 
ngou,; ddeyond all donbt,, a halfpenny stroll. on -the: fixie 
bed pavement of. Waterloo, Bridge,—never dirty) in: any 
_-‘WeabRen-—sufficiently used to link,us to the/busy werld—no fear 
_ SHPaing jostled, into the highway, and run over: by: waggons, 
WWE Parts, cstrings of ,omnibuses, cabs, or other vehicles the 
 MEGVngiseats——projecting. baleonies—all combine:\to make: it 
WERE Most delightful: promenades in yor about: London. 
ahgreibhale fresh air, and. indulge to!our' heart’s:con- 
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tent"in prave or: moluncholy ideas: ‘sémotimes, (indeed, the 
serge reports will cross our minds, and we'shudder on reflecting 
in 
” eames seine before us lighted up with brilliant touches 
of-surilight,:making!us thank-our God forthe serene'niind and 
joyous healtly: by which our sense of enjoyment is perfected, 
the sad thought will intrude upon us, ‘that, perhaps ‘from that 
eens last night, a child of sorrow)-ssher’ feelings 
this ) her hopes and ‘fears of the next, lost—buried 
adie oren in ee ;+-abandoned) <stid! aban- 
doning——~even her babe;: ce plunge into:-the black waters; a 
splash—a small whirlpool, to mark the spot, where the 
daughter, ' thimothen, be bet not the wife;! has osed we life of 
As 0a skied iW LG O2 te td stGi 
wh ! even Punch bas found out the deli hts ts of thd prome- 
ae a abt playin: 
ess — and the satirical doe is in 
aff his old: ae upof! : pends; ob land 
ure ee y¥ young boy how 
aoa and: the-villainy of ‘Punch 
‘Now one delightswickedly though 
talline little wretch! of a child to death, 
dking & ¥ little wooden head on ‘the frame- 
A:oxaltmaly tosses it into the musician’s 
ins 7 eee wlifes deo in om 
gives hime ag! as he 
ry and he monte, ik 
ike 


‘once, and is more ‘than equal to the: iekidodcy.. Sallabala he 
utterly defies'and vanquishes ;“he cares notone rash for Church 
nor State's! he ‘is*dignified with the hangman; eenwwasly 
ene ee but j just condescending mere oe bot. 
little »cunning, with a great: ‘show of modesty, fend ected 

ance, he the nani’ | Poetical ji is, how- 

di: will pay for it—b a sort of 

in’ Ri clio hide Punch lien ft of e/horrors, 

dnd down to:aveid the Devil!dnd:his works ; but 

6 all -villains;>! his ‘conseience:! becomes . his hell-— 

‘his soul" becomes ‘subdued-he cannot stand 

ee ‘the end; ‘the: Devil. —_ ay ve 

‘to'the delight all tho-boholders, ‘groat: 8 who 

clap their hands; ‘and shout again, ‘while two or 
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tlireoieldorly persons:throw: their, ‘preston the-showman's 






ahd, with ia grave, reflecting Aoi 
wal (AWAY SN. Buv:Adl Jim: Crome, Mana ciduamcanl 
yam portations, ‘are, impositions, and aa formes helo the 


genuind :morality (im which our. ‘friend: PRundh,is the 'ffatatt 
give: anyshing to those: fellows wehay videgrade ithe Dsamé 
such nonsensical interpretations,! uxicci liv Jdeuort bee ont 
aolthe| bridize now. brings us; to the ompictarceques regions-of the 
‘Watérloo Road : but here a stand must:bé made; opposite) Mr. 
Qottingham’ s house, where are collected string courses, /mould- 
ingeso ifinials, | crosses; shields,, heraldic, figures;y and) other 
Siateaten | of antiquities, treasured up. by. the;taste of this 
‘gentleman... Th he house itself is a museum, affording :a«xich 
antiquarian treat to all who are Sanenree wie an inspection of 
iteicontents. Inova. ! vil Wi 
ions, jndee Cut one, would imagine was-as: old: ‘aa:the fled, 
bj jadgménti were oto ibe: formed from, the: ‘tumblé-down 
about here.:;Decaysand squalor are\everywherd te 
pbrshops; built with efazy! boarding; |projedt from! 
j0each: & sort of, bazaar) for. the isale of. every] he 
» front: ia wedding ting.to.a coil of nepe, ofvomy dice! to 
ot When ® breath;of air —— insinuate its) sway 
ithe thick vapours of thisspl Saws, ‘axes, shovels, 
arid trays dangling, éromthbd beams, perforata horrid 
weuplliing akin to those.effosts at the legitimate drama 
ppecesreinn enna 
‘pe ASiNg menD 
oid Wills.of: tho: Viictoria:as;a, “;hormpipe, in: fottors.? 
@ penbnerstiraniis of» desolated homes, be kaeaee 
lemligntiines, and: itslegion of miseries,‘ a fewminutes’ «walk 
; She Susrey: theatre: . A long: piece of .carpet: torn’ up 
an thoy saloon; ; flaunting i in ‘the: air, with a large: ¢: posting- 
u . mod :Oh:it;informsall passers by, that the entire fittings 
es inbiaold by auction, ‘‘.without reserve.” “Lhere-is somb- 
arb g pecu aly wretched about the appearance of thonimberibr 
per a the daytime—-everything!is: 
shidlow i in few: places:no one would suspect; to: ibe . 
168 nent Thi dall. chandelier, ‘likethe.d vf 
ofa a the illuminating! touch: to,shed ita) 
fassnds.of spectators; boxes, pit, and gallery—dank, om 
eee cen but ‘no, musician ;;theatage: eden and 
flown-away ; flats wrongly, pairéd-—half.a palace, 
I on, ‘with a, practicable balboa to, Juliet’s, chamber ; 
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te wage open tthe bck, with door wide open, bringing 
and Nabaro—the ton dion of th age < 


tee 0 the gay scene at ” Gay, rete 
contrasts are'to be found. in wage aii Mac 

_ his washerwoman, Ooriolanus mending his trousers, are a 

the alate appenranc ridiculous than'the tinsel, dirt, smells, and 

by daylight: of an ‘elegant and at- 

ste peo nr nied nightly visited by countless 

of whom were unable to obtain admission.” 

On this sr several gentlemen with catalogues in hand 

somes the stage; hook noses, swarthy complexions, curling 

resplendent and black with bear's ‘anidans a perfect mine 

- mosaic gold manufactured into chains, studs, seals, rings, 

es bedecked gent’s vests, gent’ 8 paletots, superior 

daws-sth animated figure within bearing unmistakeable marks 

of ‘de peoplsh,” the whole Israclitish yard and a-half of hu- 

These ed with a Paris velvet, only “four and nino.” 

e s hovered over every article on view; one playing 

”. with one. hand: on an old consumptive piano- 

his:friend from the back of the instrument volun- 

olan he amend a by punching the bass notes with 

ry sale ‘was instituted for the chair of 

stage Greeks and Romans that were 

18 -of the so Soe inserted: his finger 

sh. peyering of the seat. and drew out a 

hich‘? 2 lot. was knocked down at a 

| : prone from all the 

leading to the 

to form a table 

the lots. Here were state chairs, log seats, 

cottage chairs, eee ail gor, all the pride of pea- 

cn a yD aide anetal, eae ‘splendid table 

ornaments “eich tho Je Sows w would persist in turning 

18 wron iaide outwards), ? er a ek crash and 

on ee ee the bell 

eth 

of the 

ing shower 


residence 


auie ee devils black and 
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room. and wardrobe room were found full of. visitors. Here lay 
in heaps, dresses of all kinds, ‘‘ Roman fogers and foonics, 
ticoate and cetera,” (according to the literary information 
gained on the spot) ; blood-red ra wie all boots and buttons ; 
tinsel caps and “eager skirts for the fairies, wings included ; 
elown’s suits, like white paper dotted with huge red wafers ; 
harlequins’ glittering skins; Hamlet's “ suit of sables ;” Lady 
_ Macbeth’s heavy tragedy dress, by the side of a ae 
goubrette’s ; with an extensive assortment of satin skirts an 
bodies, maniacs of the woods, Swiss villagers, sylphs, witches, 
and innumerable other dresses dangled from pegs, all in lots, 
_ the value of which appeared to be perfectly known to the 
Israelitish dealers, the latter of whom were accompanied by 
splendidly-attired ‘‘ gents,” evidently a cross breed between a 
_ mountebank rider and a thimblerigger, and bearing the marks 
_ of tan and sawdust. 
_ ~ Even Manager Strutt’s den was invaded : the board marked 
_ “engaged *—that check to duns—was removed and cast aside 
ap useless. Here were MS. plays, stage direetions, a hare’s 
" foot and rouge, with patches of powder on a dressing table 
ih a cracked looking glass: there, MS. and printed music 
odon every side in huge piles; while presses, desks, and 
shests were emptied of their various contents, which lay in lots 
om the floor of this sanctum sanctorum. | 
A dark staircase and a crazy-looking platform, requiring all 
0 crossed it to stoop upon all-fours, led.to the flies,—a galle 
or the sides of the stage. Here a wilderness of ropes, pul- 
fs, and windlasses met the eye, to which the rigging of a 
p seemed only A B C—here are kept fairy cars, enchanters’ 
riots, and the materials for flying. To the men stationed 
part, the vengeance, hisses, whistling, and yells of the 
j~ are directed, when the borders of “sky,” ‘‘ rock,” 
face,” or “‘ prison,” are not sufficiently high to cover the 
i below, or to enable the gods in the “highest heaven” to 
to the extent of the stage. Little do we mere mortals— 
bundlings” of the pit—imagine what a place of dust, ropes, 
smelis, that beautiful fairy, who ascends to pure ether with 
imable intention of sojourning in the “‘realms.of everlasting 
§ fas gone to, and how closely she must wrap her ed 
javout her to prevent getting dirty, set fire to, or being 
ted in the machinery. 
Second ladder leads to the scene room, immediately over 
audience portion of the house. Here horrible heads, used 
WEMBER, 1848.—No. v. VOL. x. EE 
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in the last pantomime, gigantic watches, candlesticks, the 
biggest bass-viol ever seen, magic cars, swans, hobby horses, 
gigantic shuttlecocks, arms, legs, babies, carrots, shower baths, 
and warming-pans, all contributed to one enormous heap of 
comic confusion. Scenes half painted, dozens upon dozens of 
paint pots and brushes, Dutch metal, colour rubbed upon every 
square inch of the room, sketches upon all the posts and boards, 
clearly indicated the artistic department. 

From this exalted station, we descended to the armoury and 

perty rooms. Here, tin Lochaber axes were arranged by 
the side of wooden battle-axes, telling of many furious bloodless 
battles fought to the roll of the prompter’s drum; Roman 
eagles, the wolf, the hand, the axe and fasces, and other 
Roman insignia lay mutilated, one oyer the other, a sure indi- 
cation of the ** Decline and Fall” of that empire, even at the 
Surrey. Here were the stumpy swords with basket handles, 
so identified with the villains in brown tunics, buff belts, and 
russet boots, rejoicing in sinister looks, mustachios and ring- 
lets, who are always ready to do the dirty and murderous stage 
business. More prominent were the weapons wielded by Mr. 
Nicks, a tragedian of no small powers, for these heavy 
eapene were all most ¢ gptioally notched, telling of terrific 
combats, sparks of fire; atid 2 transported audience _perspiring 
with applauding atid “ Brayvo Nicks!” Farther on 
was the stand of arm&—some ‘half-dozen. muskets, one of them 
with alock which woe ays go off at half cock, and the 
others without hammers, or pans, or triggers, or locks at all. 
The property room elicited much wit from the visitors; little 
‘boys were offered slices of pasteboard cake to their intense dis- 
gust, but brought into good humour'by having a turn at the 
rattle and knocking things about with a policeman’s stafl—so 
pleasing! The pantomime puddings were too large and not 
rich enough to tempt the juvenile appetite ; nor did the paste- 
board fowls and roast pigeons excite any one to rush out and 
dine in self-defence, any more than did the strings of sausages 
stuffed with sawdust, although the clown always appears to 
consider them ‘‘ capital :” lumps of butter and loaves of bread 
Seem peneabonnst-exyseicion and hay insides are pleasing fictions. 
One lot contained half-a-dozen crowns, which having encircled 
the brows of various monarchs, are now for sale. he legiti- 
mate succession is this:—Elliston I., surnamed the Royal ; 
Elliston II., House of Drury; -Osbaldiston the Close, House 
of Covent; Davidge the Ancient, House of Coburg. As the 
salique law does not obtain in this state, a Queen succeeded ; 


























_ but revolutionary principles have spread from the continent 
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even to Surrey, and the “ liberty boys” of that republic have 
pulled down Surrey regality ; invaded the royal residences, 

even as they did the Tuilleries; cut coarse jokes upon crowns, 
sceptres, thrones, and cabinets ; and in a day or two's time, 
the “garde mobile” will carry off all the wretched remains of 

royalty, reducing the Surrey Queen to a level with John Smith, 
whose whiskers followed his regality in a few hours. 

Such is life! Stage tyrants, like a nation’s tyrants ulti- 
mately meet their fate: conspiracies are conspiracies, whether 
of the Irish, or of the scene-shifters—whether of the middle 
classes, or of the corps de ballet—of the actors and musicians, 

or the taxed et Holding on a reckless course _onl 
recipitates the reckoning day; and whether it be England, 

oy Spain, Italy, Germany, or the Surrey, down must 

topple royalty, dissolving ‘‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision,” 


while the flinty brokers will not even leave a ‘* rack behind.” 


ee 





_~ HARVEST HYMN OF THANKSGIVING. 


By W. S. Passmore. 


: * Soro.—Haw ! to Thee, great; King of Kings ! 


For the joys Thy bounty brings, 
ae Bend we now the lowly. sue? 
oer Lifting homage up te Theet 

Hail! thou Great Jehovah, hail ! 
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Jort.—The golden floods of waving grain, 
That deluged ev’ry sod, 

O’er earth have wafted smiles again, 
To praise Thee, gracious God ! 

bi ail! Almighty Father, hail ! 

o10.— Tis Thy plenteous hand that bends 

Oeirt Yonder groaning orchard low ; 

"Tis Thy loving kindness sends 

By Plenty’s voice to banish woe. 

uk Hail! thou Great Jehovah, hail ! 

fonus.—Lo! the ruddy vineyard floweth, 

"And the land with gladness gloweth ; 

_. Faith and prayer, oh! how prevailing ; 

"~~ Hush’d is every cry of wailing. 

|. Hear, O God ! our homage soaring, 

> Hear, oh! hear our soul’s outpouring ! 

a Hail! Almighty Father, hail ! EE2 
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AMY WELBYN; OR, THE PERSECUTED CHILD. 
A TALE OF MODERN TIMES, 


BY Pbus. 


On England! thou land of wealth, pride, glory, er, and 
endless resource, what direful scenes, changes, and events are 
ever taking place in thy favoured country! What fathomless 
streams of bitterness are ever flowing through thy fertile lands ! 
What cheerless paths lead o’er thy Christian soil! What 
countless steeps of wretchedness, brutality, suffering, want, 
and doom are ever ascended by many of thy ill-succoured 
people! What dreary tales remain untold—of nerves depressed 
—of tears repulsed—of affections betrayed—of charity. forbid- 
den—-of mercy recused—of hearts distressed—of minds destroy- 
ed—of flesh and blood forsaken—of beauteous forms made 
tenants of an early tomb ! 

Rest assured, gentle'reader, the following is but one of many 
tales of every-day life which may be gathered in Life's chequered 
pilgrimage, and for the truth of which many heads of families 
could—were they willing to expose their own cruelties—fully 

tee m UGS UE 


Amy Welbyn, ney but one of four daughters— 


children of a trade well cireumstanced in life and 
residing in the quia pectable town of , Situated 
in a Midland County, was one evening, at the age of seventeen, 
in the cold, snowy, and gay month of January, seated alone 
at her work-table, endeavouring hard to finish a dress for the 
coming ball which was yearly ae under the Mayor’s patron- 
at the Town Hall in aid of the funds of The Distressed 
emales’ Institution, and which was generally graced by all 
the rank, fashion, and wealth of the neighbouring districts. 
While .so engaged, and at the same time accompanying each 
movement of the needle with melodious strains poured forth 
from a light and cheerful soul, she was interrupted by the hasty 
entrance of her parent, who, in'a state of agitation and in- 
clement oratory, desired the presence of his daughter Amy in 
the office down stairs, “where,” said he, “I and your mother 
have something to communicate to you.” en 
_. Amy knew not why this peremptory command was made— 
though the fact flashed across her mind at the time that she 
had of late experienced a great amount of harshness—nor was 
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she aware.of ever having given the slightest cause for parental 
anger, to say nothing of parental cruelty; however, she had 
ever been told and taught and inclined to observe that obedience 
was the first grand principle to be fostered in a child’s bosom, 
so, in a meek and affectionate tone half-choked by inward 
grief, she expressed her willingness to pay immediate attention 
to her father’s wishes. The dress was soon packed away, the 
hernalia were placed in their proper receptacles, and Amy 

Jost. no time in repairing to the counting house. 
. The reason of this sudden ana singular mandate is soon told, 
though perhaps more readily imagined than conceived. Amy 
Welbyn was in education talented, in address lady-like, in 
disposition kind and generous, in features captivating, in man- 
ners eopromening and engaging, in feeling sound and discreet, 
and in heart noble and humane: she was the admired and 
envy of all, and likewise the delight of all, save her sisters, 
whom Providence had by no means favoured. Where Amy 
gained admiration, her sisters became possessed of its very 
a@ntipodes. Where Amy’s excellent qualities were extolled, 
the harsh and coarse mannerisms of the others were deprecated 
and disliked. Where Amy’s talents produced affectionate 
‘Tegard, the utter ignorance of her three sisters drew down 
. ‘pepeated rebuke and contempt ; so that ‘she was unconsciously, 
a8 it were, drawn into a stream of intemperate envy, jealousy, 

hatred, and disdain by the very, ones‘who—to use a 

_ possessed the same blood. Not that‘Amy had had greater facili- 
- fies than her sisters of acquiring a good education and its usual 
_ Sharacteristics, for they had all been brought up at the same 
_ Senool and taught by the same preceptors. hile at their 
_ ®eholastic routine, they had ever enjoyed the same privileges, 
th this one exception, that Amy had a more studious dispo- 
10n and displayed greater energy to learn, which consequently 
_ Produeed from her tutors greater esteem, and thereby seeured a 
~ More kindly familiarity from those with whom her industrious in- 
_ iination brought into immediate contact. When their educa- 



























































__ #ional course was finished, a great secret was. discovered—that 
| Amy was indeed clever, and that Emmeline, Frances, and Eliza 
3 Velby 2 were incorrigibly stupid: this caused, at first, con- 


a 
oe 


__ #iG@erable. unpleasantness in the family circle, but it afterwards 
___ @ieumed a more determined and cruel aspect. Poor Amiy was 
ea teste i by her sisters, and became an instrument of her 
/P*ents’ inveterate wrath, which daily increased. to the most 
@imatural innovations. She was a doomed girl—her kind 
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heart was too good, and her well-trained mind too noble to 
be allowed permission to breathe of the same atmosphere as 
those whom she loved enjoyed. She fell a victim toa relentless 
acre wa framed by those whom Giod’s ordinance had taught 

er to love, honour, and obey. Her die was cast—her hour of 
trial had arrived ! 

Oh ! destiny, thou great ruler of our being, how deeply dost 
thou cause many, many lips to drink of the bitter cap! How 
oft the blooming form, gladdening in its brightened prospect, 
becomes the early hermit of a ‘cheerless cell! How many of 
the young and gay, rising in the morning with halcyon dreams, 
with joyful looks, with spell-like vigour, with hearts bereft of 
all care, are, ere the display of Nature’s grandest picture-—the 
setting of the sun,—struck down into a oe are palsy of 
wretchedness and despair. | 

To proceed. Upon entering the office, the door of which 
she opened with her wonted quickness, and advancing towards 
her mother who was seated on a lofty stool—an ordinary piece 
. counting-house furniture—Amy was - abruptly accosted 
thus :— 

“ Amy! it is our desire that you sit down and write an an- 
swer to this, immediately,” (her father at the same time un- 
folding a copy of the “‘‘Pimes,”: and scanning over its columns 
in order to show the advertisement to his daughter.) 

** Advertisement, méther? « _I—write—an—an—answer ?” 
(Here Amy. was lostvirgrief,—the blow was so sudden that 
for a’ moment her articulation was drowned by the violent 
throbbings of the heart to which she was subjected.) 

* Yes, Amy! it is our wish and intention that you seek a 
situation,” rejoined old Welbyn. ‘* We have not come to 
this determination without a great deal of mature consider- 
ation. You are young, active, well inclined, talented, and 
well behaved, and provided your conduct is marked with sound 
discretion, we have every reason to hope that by industry and 
perseverance a wide field is open in which you may distinguish 
en an honor to your family, and by your abilities 
-earn a little bank of wealth which will be of service to you in 
_ your future career. But mark! Discretion must be your 
pilot, and industry your vessel ;—let hope be your sails, and 
confidence your ; let wisdom be your crew, and faith your 
compass. Mind all this, and your vessel will never founder, 
nor will you ever be drowned in the troubled waters of the 
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_ Poor Amy was too horror-struck to pay any attention to her 
father’s sensible compilation of wide fields, banks of wealth, 
pilots, vessels, sails, cargoes, compasses, troubled waters, 
and crews. Doubtless he thought he was taking a cruise on 
the Thames, for he had been a seaman,—being a native of 
Battersea, and had tasted much of the troubled waters while a 
youngster, especially off Chelsea Reach, where he once got 

capsized and was picked up by an eel smack bound to Billings- 
gate: whether this was the cause of his nautical intelligence 
or not we are not in a position to prove; this much however 
we do know,—that he had of late been a constant porer over 
the life and writings of Byron, and may be he thought it a 
good opportunity to convince his wife and child that his love of 

ry had not led him into a too great abyss of literary in- 
dulgence to no purpose. However, we are digressing. Amy 
stood with her handkerchief bathed in tears, and her fine 

- womanly form crippled, as it were, by the wretched idea of 
being compelled to leave her home, her friends, her family, and 

 tolannch out into the world so young and helpless, and to 
seek a situation through such emigrating agency as an adver- 

_ tisement in the “‘ Times” newspaper; though a whispering 
angel appeared to say, “Amy W4a.sByN THOU WILT OBTAIN 

tay Heaventy Faruer’s BLESSIN@‘AND’ MERCY IN ALL THY 
TRIALS, IF THOU DOST PUT THY? PAtravien oO. His ALL-POWERFUL 

_ Migur!” This was a balm to her trodbbed spirits; she gained 

_ confidence at its re-consideration joiandiiwith a calinness and 

' fesignation that would have become!a ‘Stoic, she waited her 

_ parent’s pleasure for the aforesaid advertisement. 

- » While Mr. Welbyn is endeavouring to plant his optics on 

y required piece of print, it will, perhaps, not be considered 
mt of in our giving the reader a mere outline or sketch 
uthe aifectionate couple, who after mature consideration, could 

me to’ such a diabolical resolve as the tearing away of an in- 
sent child from everybody it knew and loved and everything 

red for and revered. 3 

Frances Anne Welbyn, the female progenitor of the subject 

our tale, was the daughter of a once-respected and opulent 

Btewer; but who—ata time that his thoughts should have 

een turned towards Heaven, when age, generally speaking, 
akes most men rational and reasonable—victimised himself 

id his family into a hell of misery and horror, through that 

fanical perniciousness—a love of cards. Frances Anne 

Felibyn was, as we have before said, the daughter of a 
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once-opulent and respected brewer in the county of , ce- 

lebrated for its wats and hops, and during sie location at 
school, in her eighteenth year, by some chance’ became 
enamoured of. a swain—an auctioneer and valuer—just old 
enough to be her parental anoestor. 

Matters were soon ;. for, in about six weeks from 
the date of the first interview; it was ‘resol vod that, on a fixed 
evening and time, her betrothed should be ready at ‘the bottom 
of ‘the garden with a ladder to:accelerate her ‘escape from the 
ae asylum, and that they should then _ ove 

ina post-chaise driven by a bribed post-boy to the borough 

of Southwark, ‘where, in a morning, it was <sutdeiaedil they 
should be made one at the old parish church of Saint Olave’s. 
It isneedless to observe oo took ‘place'as was wished 
by the bride and bridegroom order that assistance ‘might 
render them ‘doubly secure, Welbyn was actually supported and 
succoured:in:this elopementscene by Mr. John Whorrie— 
brother to:the affianced bride—between whom terms of great 
intimacy-existed. Itis not -our intention’ to go through the 
numerous scenes, &c., meidental to this ran-away match, nor 
is it ourintention to follow the actors up to the time from 
which our narrative begins: so that we will content ourselves 
with a hurried glancezatthe peculiarities (if they may be so 
ae of the parentswfikmty:Welbyn: ‘In:stature they were 
both than the in looks the wife had certainly 
the ;notithab:the husband could be put down as a 
Se or he had ‘anfintelligent face, which upon particular 
occasions, gavehim:an agreeable warmth of expression, and 

nullified the:tendency of the term plain: in disposition there 
emanate than in the. two: preceding ‘cases ; he 
and irritable—showing frequently a disposition to 

k the third commandment ; while his wife, so many 

ight in aggravating her: husband 

Sederlomde: ‘dail ich was a oe much 
occurrence; and.which, let: ws add, en 

possi ee woman. The 
_— a y haughty, vain, and pomp- 

ms wa mrealipr aes very» gait; she was 
remarkably i ntetemtikonhes and extravagantly partial to 
rlitter, and ‘show, which, with her; ‘became a completo 
Sesitiethaiibielden seth many others, who are confidently led 
away by their own.innocent notion that'to be fond of jewellery 
iol to ‘have ‘a liking for one particular hobby. That the 
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wearing of from ten to fifteen rings on the fingers, the carrying 
of two gold watches with massive chains, the exhibition of 
three or four brooches and the same number of suspended gold 
lockets hung with singular precision, must be at: considerable 
variance with the meaning of the word hobby, admits of: no 
ible doubt to a rational mind ; and doubtless many of the 
victims, to a wife’s admiration of jewellers’ plate glass are of 
the same way of thinking. — 
Joseph Welbyn was quite proud enough for a tradesman ; 
too much so considering that:he and several: hundred 
others of his fellow-craft had suffered great losses and vexations 
in trade for not voting during the general. Election (of the 
period we write), contrary to their own consciencious -princi- 
p@ and convictions: he was rather careless and slovenly in 
dress, and seemed to conceive an idea that those who were 
negugé, in their outward visible sign were regarded as men of 
the» good old school, free from sophistication, ‘and unbiassed 
in their mental faculties upon the point of needle-and-thread- 
dlogy. °Tis true that there were no Paletots, Antigroppelos, 
_ +Pannus Coriums, Corazzas, Aromatic-Regenorators,''Templar 
_-Righteaps, Calcarapedes, Hydrotobolics, and: many» other 
_ things with hard names for the meaning of which one-half of 
_ the Community are compelled bienso.volens to rush toa 
_ Walker; or Johnson, or foreign. Diétibnary, in order that they 
_ faay not ae small in the eyesofttire other half—by being 
_ ‘ignorant of the signification of wordsdthat had been omitted 
an — own vocabulary: *tis true: that’all these classical pro- 



























_ ‘@uctions of man’s ingenuity had not then made their:appear- 
nce; but still, there were exquisites even in Welbyn’s days 
_ Who could make man man’s own creature and the darling 
object.of his own superlative self-esteem : be this as.it may, 
boseph Welbyn enjoyed his own opinion, and acted up to it ; 
and:nobody, we are convinced, more respected the privileges 
an -himself. He was not so much devoted to gaudy trappings 
_ | ©@8 was his wife,—this perhaps is natural enough, (since women 
Mold it: to be a sine qua-non in their mysteries of the toilet, 
_ | Whereas, say they, “man. requires but very little beyond his 
| | #fazor*and-penknife, and which, if properly and y ap- 
__ »pHed will completely oust any attempt to ape woman”) ; never- 
_ Micless, he possessed a very fine gold watch, presented to him 
8a birthday memento by his wife, (bought out of her husband’s 
Mmemoney); a capital, good, substantial, thorough-going, 
liver one,—part of the legacy of his defunct parent ; a mass- 
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ive, unquestionable, temptative, conservative-looking silver 
snuff-box, once the property of a oe maiden aunt, who, it 
appears, traced its origin down to Mynheer Von Dunk, (i.e. 
as far-as possession goes) ; ‘he likewise possessed several other 
minor. objects of dyouterie, not worthy of comment if we 
ex one single article,—no other than a silver nail- 
b whose chief peculiarity seemed to be, the having of 
two handles,—a fact which puzzled everybody at the tea-table 
before. whom. it was produced, . Credit. was given to Julius 
as being its original owner, as it was supposed to have 

been dropped by him in his landing at Dover during the scuffle 
consequent upon the non-production of his ‘‘card of invitation :” 
while in reference to the obscure question how it was possible 
to clean one’s nails and use the two.handles at the:same time, 
it was,suggested by Mr. Hydro Gugglebury,—a native of Cork, 
a compiler of ‘ = mens’ works,” anda collector of curios- 
ities, —that nr Herr Julius Cxsar was by no means 
opposed tothe “ Slave Trade,” and therefore engaged Nigger 
lunkies at palmy wages to do the necessary office of toilet- 
charwomancy to the said Casar’s “digging” instruments. 
Mr. Gugglebury at the same time informed the then owncr, 
—Mr. Welbyn—that whether or not there were “ gentlemen 


of the bed-chamber” in such days, history did not make 


mention ; the perfect fogeibiisy af which explanations appeared 


so ,apparent, that i thought was allowed to be 
entertained on the subjegk, more especially as Mr. Gugglebury 
—to use his friend’s own words—was ‘a gentleman of deep 
research, and.of innate originality of ideas.” 

Well! it. will be remembered that we left Amy Welbyn 
waiting for the advertisement. It was, after sundry ma- 
ne@uvres,—such as wiping his spectacles, titilating his nose 
with Grimstone’s sonal, and doubling up the * Times” 
into as small a com as possible—read by her parent in as 
sepulchral and pedantic a tone as the nature of the subject 

Advertisements are read so frequently, and many. of them 
are of such a similar cast, that we are wavering in our mind, 
whether to worry our readers’ patience at its production ; 
we gi are a 5 enadiel ie oe of 
earning the syntax:of these public compendiums of one’s re- 
quirements and don’t. care to make use of it, and vice versa 
many who would like to become possessed of such knowledge 
cannot get the chance: so, by this way of argument we are 
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voluntarily led into the humiliating perplexity of pons pardon 
for the transcription of the following phraseology from the 
“Times” newspaper into the pages of this Journal. 

Here it is, word for word! Let not our readers judge harshly 
and rashly of the advertiser’s disposition, of his domestic 
economy, or of his consummate benevolence and philanthropy ! 


O GOVERNESSES..—A RARE OPPORTUNITY.—— 
WANTED, by a highly respectable family, of quiet and serious temperament, 
an intelligent, good-looking, well-behaved, talented, soberminded, industrious, 
natured, obliging, persevering, careful, unostentatious, and orthodox, 
Young Lady, about 18 years of age, to superintend the culture of and give 
general instruction to Seven Young Children. It is desired that only those 
seeking permanent situations will reply to this advertisement. Board, lodging, 
and washing, will be considered an equivalent for services rendered during the 
first two years, after which future arrangements will be entered into. Highest 
references required. Address, prepaid, with all particulars as to abilities, &c. 
ke. &c., to 8.N.U.B., Post Office, Flint, Flintshire. N,B. A love of children, 
and faith in the Holy Ghost, indispensable requisites. 


(To be continued.) 





The Rebellei’s. Ride ; 
Or, Nick oy ihe Bit 


_ BEING A VERITABLE INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A PARISH-CLERK. 


ae : By R. G. M. Norris. 


‘* Facts are stranger than fiction ;” 
So here’s an infliction 
Of facts as they really occurr’d ; 
nd to me were related 
-~ -By—some One who stated 
The same to be érue, *pon hes word. 
But, between me and you, 
(Be the. tale false or true,) 
If people would use eye and ear, 
hey might many things learn, 
(Ere to dust they return,) 


Which, (in their philosophy queer, ) 
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They never would think 
Might chance interlink 
The and wtile closely ; 
Nor deem they could find 
The two well combin’d 


Ina ane told jocosely. 
ae su oo iP es obees as these 


The tra of iat Toy write, 
And i it , Dn, 
They better refraiti 
From walking, when groggy, by night. 


To give each man his due, 
My informer, to you, . 
I beg my sincere thanks to proffer ! 
For, to save myself time, 
Your own sis and rhyme, 
To iene ae I now ay to offer. 


* 


* * * * 
ee Quirk 
Was ous,parish clerk, 


And he pou snake gld pealm-singer 


As aa Teeeie = mat ringer. 
I say * the church bell,” 
And will therefore tell - 
You, at.onee; we had but one ; 
Which, having told, 
: I will: be 80. bold wd 
8 to say was surpass d by none 
In sash of work ; 
For Mr. Quirk 
Was marvellous 


fond of ringing : 
‘And to and.fro, 


ee , OF woe, 
always swi 
Did welding seeps ovinging. 
For sr llage mas tox 
our ‘was @ rem 
And marriage joys, . 
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Whether girls or boys, 

Were always deemed expensive 
By those who had had 
Experience sad 

The old folk, to wit, who'd prate 
Of the sorrows they'd found 
Since they had been bound 

Fast in’ the “ united state.” 

Yet mortals will err, 
And nought could deter 

The young ones from wishing to tie 

Their hands in the sante ; 
So sometime there came 

A couple their fortune to try — 
In this ‘““land of promise” 
Of Harrys and Tommys, 

Marias, Janes,’ Annas, or what 
Other names you would rather 
Prefer, if Godfather _ 

You stood, to a child to allot. 

For these ‘* consequences,” 
Or small evidences,’ +’ | 

As * the first-fruits ‘6f' labour,” will come 
With their shrill ‘treblé*¢¥y, 
Which between’ otrseWyves” I 

Deem the “ Epithalaimiipi,” 

Or true “ nuptial song,” 
Which, in ages “long, 

Long ago,” was much chaunted about. 
But J wont make a fuss 
Its charms to discuss, 

For I’ve plenty of matter without. 
But‘ I fear in the lurch, 

Or rather the church, 

I have left a young couple standing ;— 

~~ Well,—consider them one, 

The clerk’s bus’ness done, 


And the “ groom ” to the carriage handing 


His ‘* bride,” when clang, clang, - 
Goes the bell with a bang 
Hard enough to “ raise its metal,” 
Which, -to judge by the sound, 
You'd say I'll be bound, | 
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Was the same as your old tin kettle. 
But be that as it may, 
For the rest of the day 
Ebenezer would keep up his jangling ; 
Whilst the old maids all wish’d, 
They might soon see him “ dish’d, 
And his corpse from the bell-rope dangling. 
But well let them pass, 
Tho” = ate class, 
From the low to the est stepper! 
The “ whole Bie at 223 
On poor Quirk’s head to vent 
Their vinegar, salt, and pepper. 
After weddings their came births, christenings and funerals too, 
Which, with Sundays and with Saiht’s days, as well as the 


rfew 
That “toll'd the knell of day,” and told Eben’s old wife 


Nelly, , a 
That he. would soon be home to sup, a meal at which right 
well he 
Could do his part. But I digress.— Well, which occasions all, 
His peculiar propensity, kintto action call. 


But hwose not rae 
The penchant of ‘our friend 
In the way of sweet harmony ” : 
sl as his aa: 
And Sun m-si f 
He played with ‘doles so 
On an old violin :— 
(And now we begin 
To os pith of this st 
ere the youngsters inclined 
Fora ian there you'd find 
Kbenener _ all his g ary 


If I rightly remember, 
». Ong@night in November 
He'd been at Cetdy unen'a revel ; 
ae 66 
and. onttee ro ora : 
wan ome across Middlezee level. 
Some three-fourths of the way 
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He had gone I dare say, 
He'd indeed cleared the whole of the moor ; 
And doubtless. believed, 
(Or P'm much deceived) 
He should soon reach his own cottage door. 
But the night had grown dark, 
And, Farmer John Clark, 
Through whose. fields Eben’s homeward a lay, 
Had an old brindled cow 
That had chosen somehow 
To recline just within the gateway. 
Now, ‘‘impell’d by dire Fate,” 
The old clerk on the gate 
Contriv’d to mount,—then toppl’d over 
With.a deuce of a whack 
Right astride the cow’s back 
Who just then was dreaming of clover. 
But this stopp’d her dreaming, 
So off she ran, seeming 
To the poor fellow’s comprehension, 
Old Nick, at the least, 
In the shape of a, beast 
With wings, -in the act of ascension. 
90 Ben deem’d, this agression 
Must be Satan’s obsessions 
Then, though not without much perturbation, 
“He began to exclaim 
Against any such game 
As his own excarnification, 
In words something like these :— 
“Qh! Lord! Sir! if. you, please ! 
I’m sure you have made a mistake ! 
In thus taking me, ‘Sir, 
I’m old Ebenezer 
Quirk !” Here came-a horrible shake, 
Which full stopp’d his clatter, 
Making Eben’s teeth chatter, 
And of evils.to conjure a host up ; 
« But the greatest of all 
Was the fear—-he might fall— 
In which case he would sure are the ghost up. 
So he held on tight 
To the beast, for his fright 
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Made him think this his “ hope forlorn ;’ 

For round his head swum, 

As he caught hold of some- 

Thing—horribile dictum—a horn. 

This confirm’d—if he doubted — 

What.he rode—so he shouted 
In a key much more loud than before :— 
“Oh! pray: sir! let nie go, 


And I'll never do so—~ 


No, I'll never get drunk any more! ” 
(Here the cow her forefoot, 
In a hole chane’d to put, 

Which brought both herself and her rider 
To the ground in a crack, 
And laid Ben on his back: 
A Pryor that nee been , “ buneater ”) 


‘te long dna he ay, 
With truth, I can’t say, 
But when he reach’d home the next morn, 
He declar’d to his wife, 
‘“‘ That, . for once in his life, - 
~s an taken Old Nick by the horn ; 
some hours, ¢ 
wi his, fell powers, 
ought sind strogy led to es in vain. 
ar he’ finale y lick’d hi 
And back to—hem t-kick’d him ; 
Where he ere he'd for some time remain ; 
For he'd ite a ‘ dose’ 
To make Fm eep ‘close’ 
For awhile to get rid of his pain.” 
We all knew this was boasting, 
Yet Ben ’scap’d without * roasting,” 


: ‘Though nemenen got eroney”: again. 


Thus the losson v'd good, 

Now, dear oaks would 
Advise you, as these lines you peruse, 
Neer to drink much at night, 
For you a all throug 

a essanty pets all a “ boose.” 
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COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 


' BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


(SECOND PAPER.) 


Ir will be readily: admitted by all who circulate themselves 
among the “‘ middling” classes, that spoilt children are indeed 
the pests of civilised society. If there be one thing more than 

another calculated to diminish the few comforts to be found in 
the friendly interchange of feeling between families thrown 
together by circumstances into the social circle, it is the intol- 
erable annoyance to which an innocent visitor is exposed by _ 
the ill-behaviour of the spoilt brats of his host. It may, per- 
haps, be submitted in defence, that when a man invites you 
to'his house “to take‘him as you find him,” he, of course, 
‘expects you to take his family as you find it also; the rough 
and ‘smooth must be taken together, and if you eat a 
man’s beef and bread, drink his pale sherry (five years in 
bottle); and smoke his Cubas, the least you can do in return 
is'to fondle his babies, and not only to put up with all their 
_ illsbehaved pleasantries but also to adthire them. So far as that 
goes, it is well; it will be conceded that’ when a man is aware 
of the annoyance to which he subjécts: himself, it is his own 
fault if he does not keep away. So'it'is'; but why should it 
be so atall? Wearoe at alossto concctive what the Fathers 
and Mothers of England can be thinking about to allow them- 
_ Selves to sink so low in the scale of moral conduct as to be the 
“theans of ‘launching upon the world the petty tyrants which 
a ehildron invariably turn out to be. For the weakness of 
nature we would make good allowance ; but it is aston- 
ig when we reflect that parents must generally be the first 
h the foibles of their little ones are practised, and that, 
_ therefore, they must feel all the discomfort of such nuisances, 
_ 4nd should consequently exert their authority to adjust matters 
a8 much for their own comfort as that of their friends. On 
____ Miie'score of parental love we cannot excuse them; because, as 
patents, they should have a desire to render their children fit 
‘WF society, and that would induce an entirely different mode 
_ SF action. — Ignorance can scarcely be allowed as a reason for 
Hecting the culiure of good manners, because it can be clearly 
foved that good conduct requires no amount’ of learning to 
der it fit for all the purposes of every-day life, and its effects 
MBER, 1:48.—No. V. VOL. X. FF 
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upon the interests. of society in general are too obvious to 
require further comment. : 

Sl one of the most singular circumstances in connection 
with this subject is, that the persons whose children are the 
nuisance of their circle, whatever it may be, are generally 
those who are sure to remark the annoyance in other people’s. 
They.can animadvert with the greatest chagrin on the conduct 
of the little Bs—what horrid little ill-behaved wretches they 
are! whilst, at the same time, an impartial umpire would be 
at a loss to decide whose were; the worst. It would seem that 
the tie.of kindred makes all. the difference ; what in their own 
children would be a most amusing instance of juvenile precocity 
well worth enjoying and telling to everybody, in their neigh- 
bour's family would be an unbearable. piece of ill-behaviour. 
Even, well-educated people, who ought to know better, do not 
seem to entertain the remotest idea of their incongruity in such 
a matter,, But for.an example :— 

Tom, Chiggs, is,a clerk.in the Custom House, and has held 
his situation. ever since he was fourteen years of age, since 
which time he has been gradually promoted until his salary is 
five lipase a em when we _ him the father of five children 
—two girls and three boys;.and the proprietor of a very easy, 
good-natured, , coaanienibe and - one little alane at 
Brixton, .., As a matter ofbeurse; with such a salary as the onc 
we have mentioned, dr. .Gitiges may be looked upon as a man 
in authority, bis situation being one of great trust.and respon- 
sibility; and, moreover, having a number of subordinates 
under him who one day. look forward to the felicity of standing 
in Mr. Chiggs’ shoes at the same. price, the worthy clerk is 
compelled tv assume a certain amount of austerit hich is not 
natural to him,—for, in reality, Tom ‘Chiggs is one of the 
best natured men.alive,. .You should see him “at home!” 
His fat full-flavoured-looking face is always. grinning and his 
double-chin always on the full stretch,—because. Mr. Chiggs’ 
face is as broad. as-it is long whemhe laughs... 

_ By his own, fireside Mr. Chiggs:is the very antipodes of the 
Mr. Chiggs at, the counting-house., At the office his counte- 

ace;is grave and demure, and he walks with a stately step 
round the premises, which it is:his business to superintend, and 
gives monosyllabic answer to all. questions put by the junior 

erks. _He,sits.on a very high stool behind a very high desk, 
and always has.a pen in his mouth or behind bis ear, unless he 
is engaged in writing. He occasionally gets down from his 
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perch and solicits the genial warmth of a small fire by stretch- 
ing his legs before it and putting his coat-tails on one side: 
When he has been nearly warmed through, he turns himself, 
and carefully patting the coals together gently with a small 
poker, -he reseats himself on his nigh stool and again’ plies 
his grey goose-quill. Mr. Chiggs repeats the same thing day 
after day and year after year. It has been ingeniously sugcested 
by one of the junior clerks that if it should please Providence 
to deprive Mr. Chiggs of his head, his body and legs would go 
as regularly to the office as ever and warm themselves’ before 
the-fire as if nothing were the matter, the only difficulty being 
the-:disposal of the quill pen, which, in that case, must be 
stuck under the arm. Now, as far‘as the foree of habit goes, 
Tom Chiggs is a model clerk, which fact we advert to, merely 
to show that he could exert discipline if he found it neces- 
sary. ; At home, matters are quite different. Glad, probably, 
at the relaxation afforded him from business, Tom Chiggs is 
quite a:child amongst his children, being, in every respect, 
one of them. He romps in the garden with Bob,—tears up 
and down stairs after Tom, with litte Jim upen his shoulders, 
whilst Jane and Emily are screaming at the bottom because he 
will not perform the same manceuvres-with them to the exclusion 
ofthe others. Mrs. Chiggs, as we have bofore intimated, is one 
of thebest-natured women in the world? widhaving had a large 
family. with very great rapidity, Mia.."Ohiggs, from bemg a 
bastling busy-bodyish sort of a young wife, has gradually sub- 
ided.into.an indolent matron—so to speak—the lady of a 
yustom-House clerk with five hundred a-year! Never, by any 
means, a well-educated woman, having been the daughter of a 
_ Small tradesman somewhere in the “shires” where Chiges 
_ used to. go and shoot,. Mrs. Chiggs feit her dignity sit some- 
_What,weightily upon her, and her husband being one of your 
tender and affectionate ones, Mrs. ©. was soon spoilt when 
n’s'salary was raised. 
Hut this was not-all—the children were spoilt too. Having 
Mired a vast liking for ease, Mrs. Chiggs took but little 
’ pais in the arrangement of those family offices, the performance 
‘which would have redounded more to her credit; for what- 
_ @¥er time:was not disposed of in reclining on the sofa, was 
__ Spentin manufacturing certain articles of dress for the juveniles: 
-Metamily of Lawyer Studwiggles in the next street (who 
“apy the next pew in church), being the model which Mrs. 
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Chiggs endeavoured, if possible, to exceed, as the little Stud- 
wiggles were always so very genteel. 

- Now the fact was this: the little Studwiggles were not only 
well-dressed but well-behaved, and; as'a matter of course, 
their neat appearance was very much enhanced by their man- 
ners, which were quiet and respectful. Not so the Chiggses. 
They were just the reverse—noisy, romping, vulgar little 
creatures, the whole object of whose existence seemed to be 
the overturning of public comfort generally, and their own too 
when no opportunity occurred of annoying anybody else. But 
yet in mama’s— Mrs. Chiggs was only “mother” till Tom’s 
salary was raised—in mama's opinion they looked like Royal 
children’; such fine silk velvets and‘all that sort of thing, only 
to be met with in noblemen’s families... And Tom Chiggs, too, 
—who really, in business matters, was a shrewd, sensible fel- 
low—was silly enough to believe that his bantlings were, in 
their way, apomcer of perfection. True it was, that as he was 
at home only one whole-day in the week, he knew but little 
how matters went on there ; he never heard the dreadful names 
they called the maid when she attempted to correct thom, or 
ventured to complain of the dreadful messes they made on the 
stones or the stairs just ‘after she had been down on her knecs 
and scrubbed them:!!' Hé‘@idii’t know what took place when 
they were washed 3!'héiw¢t ‘eos about the house without any 
clothes‘on, to the tevér s neighbourhood, and how they 
insisted that Mary \petthe'soap into their eyes on purposc— 
the nasty creature. she ought to be ashamed of herself !—as 
Bob, the eldest boy, would oft repeat with most stentorian 
shout. Mrs. Chiggs was always too ill to attend to. the com- 
plaints’of the injured’ Mary, whose appeals for justice wero ir 
vain ; for, as Mrs. Chiggs was always in an interesting situation. 
her doctor had left a standing order that she was always to be 
kept quiet, so that Mary’s pious endeavours to preserve peace 
and quietness were bootless. 7 

** Now, master Bob, Ido declare I'll tell your ma, if you 
will pull them things down as fast as I puts ‘em up agin : its 
too bad, blest if it aint; Ha’ done now, do!” 

‘You ! who are you ?” inquires the little ruffian. ‘“‘ You're 
only @ servant! You've no business’ to talk to me in that 
—_ »- Go and wash yourself you ad slut?!” 

ow as Mary is «a maid of all-work,—all-dirt perhaps we 
should say—she partakes ‘ef that’ dignified sort of feeling 
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which those members of society entertain on an extensive 
seale, viz., that an allusion to the uncleanly appearance which 
their multifarious occupations entail upon them, is a direct 
insult, forthwith loses her self-command, and assaults Bob 
Chiggs bodily, by boxing his ears and then shaking him. Bob 
clutches the first missile he can lay hold of, let it be tumbler, 
wine-glass, boot-jack, or snuffers, and sends them at Mary’s 
head, who deoms it expedient after beating Bob to beat a 
rapid retreat afterwards. Bob—who is a sly young rascal— 
runs to: his ‘“‘ ma,” and complains; Mary tells her tale, but 
“ma” is too ill to administer justice in the case, although she 
is just well enough to discover that Mary is too hasty, and 
should keep her hands to herself. Thus matters go on from 
morning till night, varying only in intensity. 
. But Sunday is a field-day for the little Chiggses’ because 
there is. always somebody comes to dinner, and they stop to 
‘wile and dessert. Of course the whole of the dinner time is 
consumed in stuffing them all with something of everything 
on the table, and conversing on the merits of the little mem- 
hers of the family. Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who are the visitors, 
after having repeatedly remarked what beautiful children the 
little Chiggses were, fondly hoped to. be allowed to escape 
without any further allusion to: those interesting juveniles. 
But it is not so. Mr. Chiggs is only,atjhome one day in the 
week, and it is not to be expected that, such a domesticated in- 
dividual as that estimable man could allow anybody to remain 
inhis house who was not constantly finding something fresh 
nd admirable in his children. | 
WwW hen the dessert is placed upon the table, the great bus- 
_ Mess of Tom Chiggs’s fife—s0 to speak—commences. The 
“More active operations of the dinner-table being concluded, 
there is more leisure to discuss his favorite topic, the dispo- 
_ Bitions; temperaments, and talents of the cherished little 
_ Whiggses. _ Bob is ordered to ring the bell twice, for baby, and 
 indue time a little flabby, fat-faced urchin is brought up, and 
_ @eposited on a: high arm-chair, into which he is pinned by a 
fod running across the arms, so that he is out of harm’s way 
o fi r as regards his own personal safety, but not as regards 
sand y empty wine-glasses which are inadvertently placed near 
m, and which are brought into contact with each other with 
aolent crash, the playful infant having smashed them in an 
empt to reach a lato of oranges close at hand. 
*Jim’s a smart little chap, isn’t he?” inquires Mr. Chiggs 
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of Mr. Jones, in allusion to the infant to whom the attention 
of the family has been attracted by reason of the crash 
aforesaid. ; 

“ Indecd he is!” replies Mr. Jones, good-naturedly. 

‘“‘ He'll make somebody by-and-bye,” observes Chiggs, with 
a paternal smile, and at the! same time imparting a most vio- 
lent kiss to the ruddy cheeks of Master Jim, who is trying to 
stick the only two teeth he has got into.an orange. “* Bless 
his little heart !” 

In the mean time, little Tom and his brother Bob have 
been fighting over some roasted chesnuts which Mary has 
just brought in wrapped up in a cloth to keep them—as Mr. 
Chiggs pleasantly observed—from catching cold ; and having 
proceeded to such extremes as to require the interference of the 
authorities, Tom, being the eldest obtained the prize, with 
which he at onee proceeds to burn his fingers, when, he com- 
mences crying most vociferously, notwithstanding the repeated 
application ef Mr. Chiggs’ kisses to the part affected, and the 
promise of having any thing he likes on the table, if he will 
oniy be a good boy, and not make such a noise. Tom seem- 
ing to have an innate sort.of idea that in a transaction of that 
kind there is nothing like time present, does not become = 
until a sample of the dessert generally is placed on his plate, 
when his tears sree inconceivable rapidity, the fruit 

: ‘Hf to moidis | 

Now as it. so. happehs.:that Mr. and Mrs. Jones have no 
children, these little domestic incidents can scarcely be cx- 
pected to have such interest with them as they might have 
with parents generally. . Mrs. Jones, who has never been in 
the “ aaneeeeng natin ” in which Mrs. Chiggs is generally 
placed during the greater part. of every year, has never, of 
course, been ordered by her medical adviser to be kept so very 
quiet as her friend; nevertheless, she feels that she should 
not like, asa general thing to be perpetually in such noise and 
confusion as seemed to the natural state in which the 
Chiggses exist, and cannot help wondering, whether Mrs. C.’s 
definition of quiet, martes with that state of tranquillity which 
her medical man wished her to enjoy. 

. The mouths of the juveniles being pretty well occupied 
by the chesnuts and oranges for which they have been fighting 
for some time, Mr. Chiggs ventures a little conversation, 3s 
the Joneseg have been observing profound quiet during the 
dispute, © 
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*« Bob’s a shrewd fellow, Mr. Jones. He’s all there, eh?” 
enquires the affectionate father, of his guest. 

** No doubt,” replies Mr. Jones, sipping his wine. 

“ Mr. Jones!” squeaks Bob at the top of his voice, “ I’ve 
often ‘wondered how it was you had such a long nose!” at 
which ebservation little Tom and Bob look at one another and 
laugh most boisterously, and contrive to do so after they have 
endeavoured to check their hilarity by sipping a little sweet 
wine, which happens to go the wrong way, so they laugh and 
splutter more than ever. Of course Mr. Chiggs attempts to 
reprove his refractory son by telling him to go on with his 
orange, &c., but, as he laughs very heartily himself while he 
is doing it, Bob is rather encouraged than otherwise, and 

- gommeences a fresh series of roars of laughter, in which the 
smaller branches of the family join, although they do not 

- know what it is about. 
_“«eMr. Jones, having recovered himself from this little perso- 
nality, which rather disconcerted him, touches apon the 
weather and other well-tried means of diverting a conversation 
from a somewhat unpleasant topic; and is not a little pleased 
whien Mary makes her appearance and announces that she has 
done her dinner, and washed up, and is ready to take the 
tittle folks for a walk. oeeoh of 
/oAs a matter of course, Mr. Jonessmakes a determination 
not to subject himself to a repetition of juvenile pleasantry at 
the expense of his nose, and Mrsxdones cannot think what 
Mrs. Chiges calls being quiet. 
eit seems to us to be a pitiable mistake, having no sort of 
 feasoning for its basis, that there should be any difficulty in 
_ @isuring a proper amount of discipline in a family like the one 
‘we have just described. It will be necessary to begin well, by 

not allowing irregularity to remain unchecked until parental 
| @uthority is destroyed by a foolish and overweening affection, 
hich could: be just as well displayed in endeavouring to ren- 
r the rising generation fit for society in general, as to forego 
t hope of reformation. And yet, how — families of 




















| “Mhiggses do we mect with; for they may fairly take. their 

_ Place’'a nong common-place people,—people whoare met with 
_ ‘Mevery street in the vast emporium of everything—London. 
"Among the different members of society, the government 
lerk occupies perhaps one of the most ambiguous places with 
~ ®egard'to his real position. Of course he would turn up his 
Bese at the idea of being called a tradesman, and yet his 
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oecupation comes not within the:range of a profession however 
the term may be perverted. He dresses well,—considers he 
has a fair right to wear a signet ring on his little finger, and 
carries a cane, and is most scrupulous in his appearance gen- 
erally. He is very fond of patronising our contmental neigh- 
bours, for he must have French. boots, Paris hats, and kid 
gloves from the same fashionable city; he has also some 
smattering of the French language, (which he has learned out 
of a grammar), at which he is really aw fait. Being ona 
rising he considers, himself a promising young man, and 
there are, in his own private opinion, hundreds of girls.dying 
for such a man. But.Mr. Benjamin Byles has no intention 
of throwing himself away... He has some little accomplish- 
ments too on hand, which are not to be sneezed at; for, he 
can not only play at. billiards and pool, and smoke cigars ad 
infinitum (as he would say, for he learned Latin when he was 
at school), but ean play tricks with cards rather neatly, and 
has—to use his own phrase—a ‘slight sensation of the flute,” 
on which however he does not perform impublic, it being in- 
dulged in only for his own special amusement. 

Mr. Byles can take a first voice in a gleo,—but cannot make 
a second or bass to order, not having bothered himself with 
the science of music. Ves preiness hours being moderate, he 
has plenty of time.on his. hands, particularly in the evening ; 
when he generally “‘ tymbles;into” the pit of the large theatres 
or the boxes of the small ones, as the case might be, and 
occasionally sups at Evans’s, or the Coal-Hole. On Sundays 
Mr. Byles. seldom or ever sae town, but goes down 
either by train to Greenwich, | one of the senior clerks 
has a “box,” or in a: four-wheel'with one-or two of his com- 
panions, to some place where they can get a blow of fresh air 
to dissipate the aroma of: the office. 

Mr. Byles: isconsidered' a knowing fellow, and no one 
anacbahnanattie, a meee a few oan 
on and Leger, (not r at the 

), and makes it a general rule not to a, than 
sige 0 rat atime: If he sees-a fine horse in the street, 
ways stops to admire it, and puts his head on one 
and screws'up his .eyes,:as: if ‘he were a connoisseur, 
could. only see the animal’s beauties in a particular 
of vision. He dines at the same eating-house every 
y, about the same hour, and manages matters 

well with waiter that he never gets the supplement 
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to “The Times” (in which the “remainder of the news,” 
i.e. the advertisements, are to be seen,) but the body of the 

r containing the leader, which he devours alternately with 
the meat,-—first a mouthful of one and then a few lines of the 
_ other. 

Mr. Byles occasionally goes out to an evening party, where 
he isa regular don. Having a notion, as we have before in- 
timated, of singing, he essays a comic song after supper, in 
which there are encore verses for everybody to join in; and at 
supper, if he can get an opportunity, he proposes the health 
of “our worthy host and hostess,” and if, by any chance, an 
older friend of tho family bowls him out of that: he falls bac 
upon “the ladies, with three times three!” In matters re- 

uiring any real effort of the mental faculties, Mr. Benjamin 
yles is not at home, as he says it is not at all “in his line,” 
and so we unhesitatingly classify that gentleman among 


ComMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 


aT 
WOMAN. 
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By M. Av R: 


Wuen far on the stormy deep I ride, 

Or mingle in scenes of pomp and pride,— 
When I enter the palace where aheulont reigns, 
Or wander through misery’s vast domains,— 

Be ses Tis woman that gilds each various scene, 

oe tas And bright is the spot where her steps have been. 
Tne: | I have seen the wretch on his pallet of straw, 
The final gasp of his breathing draw, 

When the eye-ball fixed, and the lips all dumb, 
Proclaimed that the hour at length had come 
When man must bow to the smiter’s rod, 

And yield his soul at the call of God. 

And who was there in that lonely hour, 

When Death triumphantly showed his power ?— 
When fear had assailed the stoutest breast, 
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And thousands fell ’neath the stroke of the pest? 
“T'was woman, the gay, the frail, the fair,— 
*Twas woman alone who ventured there : 

Yes, she was the first to aid—the first 

To soothe his pangs, and to quench his thirst,— 
- To soften the woes that death must bring, 

And. pluck. from his ruthless dart the sting. 

And there when tho current of life ran low, 

And the death sweat stood on the ice-cold brow, 
"Twas. woman whose ardent prayer implored 

The blessing of Him-whom her soul adored, 
And. peace left the. merey-seat on high 

In answer to woman’s fervent. sigh. 

. But not to.scenes like these confined 


. «Is the wond’rous power.of woman’s:mnind : 


The dungeon’s door and its bars of steel 
Give. way tothe might of her holy zeal, 
And. Hope revisits the midnight cell, 
Where.sorrow, despair, and anguish dwell. 
More fair than the meteor’s flashing light, 
Appears to the captive her presence bright, 
And. fixed as the sun’s unclouded ray 
Chases the gloom of; his soul away. 

She bids him,mourn for the evil done, 

Yet bids hi fox,the Rising Sun 
That shall shine. when the night of life is o'er, 
-And sorrow and shame shall be his no more. 
* * * * 
Away, away, o’er the foaming sea, 
To lands of darkness and: misery, 
To the burning East and the icy North, 

On her mission of mercy she goeth forth ; 
Nor the desert wild, nor the restless wave, 
Nor the tempest dire; nor the yawning grave, 
‘The purpose grand of her soul can stay, 

Or turn the light of her love away. 

a ga) (tke vovasiice 


. 
Pil: % 


or, woman how much'we owe to thee! | 


In time of -woe or in time of ‘glee, 
In every state that life can show, 
My! will burn with a grateful glow 
' That: Heaven has sent, all joys above, 
The bliss supreme of dear woman’s love. 
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ELEONORE DE LAUTREX. 
A TALE OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY CLARENCE PARKER.) 


In one of those extensive rooms which characterised the 
style of the sixteenth century, a family were assembled round 
an old man who seemed to strive in vain to restrain the tears 
which rolled slowly down his pale and withered cheeks. 
Seated in a large oak chair, with one leg resting on a velvet 
cushion, he seemed completely helpless from age and the nu- 
merous wounds which he had received in battle. 

*O my son!” said he, in a voice hoarse with rage and 
grief, “your unhappy father will perish, or revenge your death!” 

His id , the Coven tei de Lautrex, anda descendant from 
the illustrious Counts of Thoulouse, was silent, but pressed - 
her husband to her heart ; whilst near them ‘a young lady was 
kneeling, and kissed the old man’s hands, which she bathed 
with her tears: she was Eleonore, the count’s daughter. At 
the other end of the room a young man was seated. The 
convulsive working of his fine features, the fire which shone 
fiercely from his dark eyes, and th# broken sentences that 

3 from his clenched eee a the stormy passions 
which raged within him. Sudderikhe' rose, and stood erect 
and menancingly before his father*—20' 
. “ My brother,” said he, in a slow aiid measured voice, “ did 
not meet with the glorious death to which he was entitled by 
his birth and his high deeds : he was basely murdered by the 
Duke de Blossac, that sworn enemy of the Huguenots. I, his 
brother, I swear by the name of our blessed Redeemer, and by 
_ the white hairs of my noble but unhappy father, that the re- 
_ venge shall equal the crime, and that this sword, which has 
_ already done execution among the duke’s party, shall sooner 
_ or later find its way to hisheart. And if I do notaccomplish 
_ this vow, may God punish me, and may I die dishonoured.” 
|“ Wellspoken, my son,” said the old man; “your just 
dignation pleases me. Oh! would I had the strength of 
mer days ! then I myself would rae your brother’s death. 
t, alas! I am now se infirm an rae old man.” And 
‘glanced mournfully at his armour which hung as a troph 
ei oaken saineb of the wall. “‘ Go, my son,” he added, 
Go, and may God protect you.” 
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The young man knelt to receive his parent’s. blessing, and 
having embraced his mother and sister, quitted the castle. 
These events took place in the year 1560. At that period, 
France was agitated by the wars of religion between the 
Catholics and the Protestants. The jold Count de Lautrex’s 
father had embraced Calvinism, and had thus found himself 
compelled to wage war‘ against the King of France, whose cause 
was headed by Francis of Guise... This nobleman had ravaged 
the whole of Languedoe, and unmercifully butchered all those 
who still adhered to their sect. The present count had carried 
arms in these wars at a very éarly age, and in time he had 
been succeeded by his sons, ‘who also entertained the same he- 
reditary hatred towards the ‘Catholics which had been handed 
down by their progenitors, a : 
In those.stormy times, when. it was always necessary to 
against ‘surprise, every’ castle was.strongly fortified. 
_ ‘The Chateau du Canes surrounded by a. large. moat, and 
flanked by several turrets with loop-holes, had:at different times 
sustained more than one attack, when the enemy had always 
been repulsed, ~~ , ¢ 
Having attained that age when the impetuosity of :youth 
generally gives ‘way'to gravor and.more sober thoughts, Lautrex 
usually entertained his a ‘with the recital of his campaigns, 
and above all, would ‘of ak of the code of honour, and of 
the wnerring loyalty Which évery man owed. to .its shrine. 
Uniting all the bluntiess of d'soldier to. the tenderness of a 
father and.a ‘husband, ‘tid’ had. accustomed those about, him to 
obey his wishes without the slightest marmur. Ono hundred 
men-at-arms formed the garrison of the castle, and he had 
trained them to that passive submission which was peculiar to 
the serfs of that’period. =. | 
Lautrex' loved'the castle wher he was born as ardently as 
the eagle loves its nest. His daughter Eleonore sang to him 
emery evening some of those ‘charming romances of nee 
which were in sach high repute among the-troubadours of those 
days ; and then by’nine all-was silent in the fortress, save thc 
tread of the sentry’ as he'slowly paced the narrow limits of the 
vatch-tower.. The next ‘day the same routine was observed, 
except when they were visited by some of the count’s friends, 


when the monotony gave way to gaiety. On. these rare ocea- 
sions Eleonore Sol thane ade conspictious for her beauty 
and her good sense. Under the reserved and austere habits 
which the high-born damsels of that period were wont to affect, 
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Eleonore concealed a tender and ardent soul ; and being gifted 
with a beautiful and melodious voice, she was soon sought 
after by all the young men who by their birth could aspire to 
a daughter of the house of Lautrex. 

In the mean time the name of the Duke de Blossae had be- 
come an object of terror in Languedoc. Young and impetuous, 
he became a formidable enemy to the Protestants; and in a 
battle which had been fought under the walls of Arriane, he 
encountered the eldest son of the count, and in the heat of 
the fray, he had struck him when unhorsed with his lance. 
The unfortunate yonth had immediately expired, and the 
report was soon current among the Huguenots that the young 
Lautrex had been foully murdered. 

But the duke de Blossac was a brave and loyal knight ; 
loved and respected among his partisans, ho would have been 
equally csteemed by the Protestants, but for the hatred which 
animated at that time even the most sensible men. Allied to 
the Cardinal de Bourbon on his mother’s side, and attached to 
the royal cause, he had thrown himself by taste as much as by 
a sense of duty into those civil wars where no other glory was 
to be earned but that which consists in shedding the blood of 

, our fellow men: Brave and generpus 8s De Blossac was, there 
is no doubt that the youne D Laue met his death by one 
of those random blows which it js ny, difficult to. withhold in 
the heat of battle even towards a i 1foe, But his reputation 
alone was known in thé house of Tass ; for even Raymond, 

the same who had sworn the duke’s death, even he had never 
seen him’; never had they met in the field. But it was suffi- 
cient for him to desire the encounter to be certain of obtaining 
his end, and having heard that the duke was under the walls of 
Nismes, he set out for that place on the occeasion already 


detailed. 





E os.. CHAPTER II. 
_ Neanty a year had elapsed since these events had occurred, 


and still Raymond had not returned: burning with the desire 
tte his enemy, and always directing his course towards 
_ ‘those places where he expected to find him, he was still absent 
from his home. 

ey ft was towards the beginning of May, and a large party had 

_ ~S8embled at the castle: it was to celebrate the anniversary of 
| Mie count’s birthday. ‘The night was far advanced, and still 
the company had not retired, when suddenly the captain of the 
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guard came to say that some peasants had come to crave hospi- 
tality for a wounded knight. Immediately the order was given 
to lower the drawbridge, and the stranger was brought into 
the castle. 

He was a handsome youth, and still carried his armour 
which was covered with blood. He was quite insensible, from 
loss of blood and a dangerous wound in the breast; but the 
surgeon having bandaged it, and stopped the bleeding, he 
appeared slowly to revive, and for the space of a fortnight but 
little hopes were entertained of his recovery. His name was 
still a mystery, and no papers had been found about him by 
whieh he might have been known. 

When-the stranger became convalescent, the family would 
sometimes assemble in-his apartment, and then Eleonore, ac- 
companied by her guitar, would sometimes sing upon the death 
of the poet Petrarchus, or one of those sweet romances of her 
native province. But it was not without. some apprehension, 
that the knight beheld the time draw near when it would be 
necessary for him to reveal his name and religion ; for Eleonore 
had made one of those deep impressions on his soul, which 
change the whole ‘tenour of a man’s existence. It seemed | 
impossible for him to quit:the:roof where he was bound by gra- 
titudé,and love. He-bélieved that the difference of religion 
would be no obstacle:ito hiscanion with Lautrex’s daughter ; 
bat he little knew the, ambending severity of the count, and, 
besides, he was far fronycsuspecting all the extent of his mis- 
fortunes : -he was well aware of having slain a young nobleman 
at the battle of Arriane; but he was ignorant that the ill-fated 
gentleman was the count’s eldest son. 

On his part, the old de Lautrex, notwithstanding the in- 
creasing interest which he took in his guest, could not help 
entertaining a wish of learning his origin. The young Duke 
de Blossac (for our readers have no doubt recognised in him 
the wounded knight) feeling all the awkwardness of his posi- 
tion, and that it was impossible for him to avoid any longer 
an explanation, he determined that for once, love should over- 
rule all scruples of honour. He resolved to disguise the truth 
for awhile, but. in order to palliate in some measure an action 
which he looked upon in almost a criminal light, he assumed 
the name of a near relation, who passed for a staunch Calvinist. 
With this exception, he resolved. to be candid in every other 
en eonnected with his famiy, and the peculiarities of 

is education. | | 
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At last the critical moment arrived, the Duke de Blossac 
could no longer delay, and, with slow and feeble steps he pe 
ceeded to the count’s apartment. Atthe end of a long gallery 
he met Eleonore, who, surprised to find him aliens and 
walking with difficulty, artlessly offered him her arm for a 
support. 

* You are suffering,” she said. ‘Oh! what a cruel thing 
is war.” 

*¢ Alas!” he answered, ‘“‘tho only regret I feel, it is the 
thoughts of quitting one day this roof, where I have 
the happicst hours of my life. But ought I to complain of the 
horrors of war? Otherwise would fate have led me hither ? 
Should I ever have known or loved you? Oh! blessed be the 
day, when bleeding and dying I received at your hands the 
warmest sympathy. It is to you that I am now indebted for 
my life; it now belongs to you alone, for my heart tells me 
that it is no longer my own. It was your sweet voice Eleonore 
ringing in my ears like heavenly music which revived me into 
another existence, The peaceful and happy hours I have 

assed, those charming melodies, and that infinite grace, all 
these havo.made me feel that life had still some attractions.” 
.The young man was silent ; so: much excitement had ex- 
hausted his strength ; his hands wereielasped in Eleonore’s. 

Are you not going to my father&? oshe said, quickly. “I 
know that an explanation is about doctake place. The count’s 

_ impatience will doubtless lead yow¢eureveal matters which can 
- but prove satisfactory to him, but which, in your present 
_ state of health, others would not have wished to hear.” 

She left him at the door of her father’s chamber, and from 

that day their hearts were united. 


2 CHAPTER III. 


Nave had struck from the castle bell, and the family having 
_ tisen from their evening meal, had gone to take their accus- 
_ tomed walk on the esplanade facing the castle. It was a lovely 
hight, and the moon, which had just risen, threw on the 
plain the bold shadow of the castle, with its dingy tower, like 
huge spirit presiding over the mysterious approach of night. 
After a short walk, the party sat down to enjoy the coolness 

Htheevening. The rays of the moon as it pierced through the 

' thick foliage of the trees, lighted up the pale features of the 
_ @uke,; who was seated next to Eleonore. The count made 
~ 80me remarks upon the disasters of the war, and the young 
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nvbleman understanding the allusion. to be an invitation for 
him to relate the history of his life, he began as follows :— 

‘* My father, the Duke de Clisson, whose fame is doubtless 
not unknown to you, married the daughter of Admiral Coligny, 
so justly celebrated in the annals of our naval history. I was 
the only fruit of that marriage ; and at an early age I lost my 
father. Left the sole heir to an illustrious name and a largo 
fortune, I was brought up by my mother in those strict prin- 
ciples of honour and integrity which are so becoming to a 
gentleman. But the grief she felt at losing hor husband, had 
ti.zown my dear parent into a dangerous illness, and for some 
months her life was despaired of. I need not tell you all the 
anxiety I felt on her account, but thank God I was not fated 
to-lose her, and in a short time she completely recovered. 

‘‘T was then little more than sixteen; and at that carly 
age all the young men began to carry arms in defence of our 
holy cause: I could not behold the sacrifice of our brave sol- 
diers without also sharing some of their dangers. I was not 
exactly adapted for the hardships of war, and I felt that the 
pinctlia retirement of study would have been my moro suitable | 
vocation ; but the cry of honour, and the all-powerful voice of 
humanity overcame my mild and quiet disposition. I flew to 
arms, and became separated from my kind mother, whom | 
have not seen for five years, I quitted rittany, and constantly 
fighting from province: to province, fate at last: brought me to 
this beautiful country, ‘this ancient Occitania, which has so 
often been the theme of the poet’s song, and where, by a 
strange contrast, her sons display @ cruelty unworthy of its 
pure sky and smiling nature. 

“Wounded, unhorsed, and left for dead at the battle of St. 
Hyppolite,—where for the first time I had the misfortune to 
see my brave soldiers overthrown and completely routed by 
theenemy, I still retained sufficient strength to crawl towards 
a thick forest, which was hard by, having first taken the pre- 
caution to Sea — in en oe I ae ht ee 
reeognised by any of those who might have li hind for 
the sake plunder But hardly had I vended the skirts of 
the wood, 1 I became insensible from the loss of blood ; 
and from’ that moment I am quite ignorant of all that passed, 
until I found myself in this castle where I have sinco received 


De Blossac’s tale was told ; and although he had concealed 
his real nameand the place of his birth, he had been candid 
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in every other particular. He skilfully avoided the questions 
regarding his religion, and having been obliged to add another 
deceit, he was still rded by the count as @ Protestant. 
Leutrex took his hand: “Thanks, my lord duke,” he said. 
Unknown to us, you still showed yourself worthy of my 
esteom ; I need not tell you of the interest I now feel in your 
welfare. If we have been instrumental in saving your life, 
wé are’ now aniply repaid. Alas! the same good fortune did 
not’ befal my eldest son! He would still have lived had he 
not been fully murdered by the Duke de Blossac; he was 
struck for the second time when unhorsed and disabled. But 
you have doubtless heard of the dastardly act by which that 
nobleman has lately tarnished his escutcheon.” 
On hearing this, the duke recalled to mind the battle under 
the walls of Arriane, where he had slain a knight. For some 
time he was paralyzed with horror, but-+he soon gained suffic- 
» ient betisiniat 3 over himself. 
_ 4 *T have never heard,” he said, “‘ that the Duke de Blossac 
_ deserved the name dastard, and, to speak frankly, I look 
_ Upon it as a singular prejudice, that in the heat of battle a 
 @entleman should observe a rule that is not looked for ina 
_ @omimon soldier.” ‘ot x 
_ No, no,” said Lautrex, ‘1 cannot‘agree with you on that 
_ point. I have been on many a battle field, I have often 















peg an enemy hand to hand, °bat*never have I been guilty 
_ 0f 80 vile an action. The Duke de‘Blossac murdered my son, 
and I look upon him as the most cowardly of men. But I 
ve still another son, who longs to meet him, and he I hope 
I soon revenge his brother’s death.” 
The old count could not perceive as he said these words the 
ignant flush which mantled the proud features of his guest ! 
‘the first time de Blossac had heard his name branded with 
at of coward. 
~ “Come, said the old man rising, ‘‘ take the countess’ arm, 
and my daughter shall be my guide to-night, for we both need 
‘asupy rt; but-with thisdifference! You, in a few days will 
__ Be able to walk unassisted, whilst I alas !— , 
|) Eni a few minutes they had all entered the castle. 

ie CHAPTER IV. 
?> faz duke’s ition was becoming more and more compli- 
ed. He could not condemn Lautrex’s hatred against the 


Murderer of his son; but still, in his own conscience he was 
> MOVEMBER, 1848.—no. v. vow. x. GG 
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far from consideting himself guilty of a disloyal action. Before 
that fatal night on the esplanade, he had always flattered him- 
self with the belief that in time the count might forgive the 
decdit he had practised concerning his birth and religion ; but 
that hope was now crushed, and a wide gulf yawned between 
him and Leonore.. Brave and daring, he little cared for 
Raymond's hatred; and if he wished to avoid him, it was 
merely that he might spare a fresh calamity to his family. 
He now had but one course to follow, and that was, to quit 
the castle. But how could he muster sufficient resolution to 
leave her who now ruled his heart ? 

‘Such was the state of things when Lautrex received one 
day the following letter from his son :— 


‘Artes, 10th August. 
** My dear Father, 


‘¢ Tt has been reported here, that the famous Duke 
de Blossac was slain at the battle of St. Hyppolite, on the 
fifth of May. It appears that he was overpowered by Mons. 
de Grammont, but notwithstanding the most careful search 
for his body, nothing was found save a small dagger on which 
his name was engraved, It is now presumed, that he could 
have been onl wound, and that he must have succeeded in 
reaching his fend ou spoke, in your last letter, of a 
wounded knight whom ¥ resend at the castle. Excuse 
me, my very dear fa ex, but was it not imprudent on your 
part in not ascertaining the stranger's name before you re- 
ceived him. How do you know but what your attentions have 
been lavished upon a Catholic, or even the Duke de Blossac 
himself? Have a care, dear sir, for the more I reflect upon 
the incident the more I am disposed to suspect that the fate 
of our mortal foe is in your hands. I am on the point of 
taking my departure for the castle, and I hope to kiss your 
hand a few hours after you receive this letter.” 


. Great was de Lautrex’s astonishment at this astounding 
missive. “The duke was in his apartment at the time, and the 
old man, having sent for the countess and his daughter, he 
revealed to them the contents of Raymond's letter. There 
could be no mistake; the battle of St. Hyppolite, of which 
de Blossac had spoken on the esplanade, oaks many other inci- 
dents, all added to the suspicions which they had already 


) ett Pt RA - iti. . 
Every one had retired, but not to sleep. . All at once, 
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yielding to one of those impulses, which can only, be found in 
a person of strong mind, Eleonore rose; and, accompanied by 
one of her attendants, she proceeded to her lover’s apartment, 
and without any useless preamble, she said in a tremulous but 
dignified voice :— 
“ You have cruelly deceived us, Sir Duke de Blossac !™ 
The young man was quite bewildered on hearing his real 
name pronounced, and made an effort to interrupt her. 
“Hearme!” she continued. ‘ The night wears on apace, 
and time was never more precious to me than it is at this 
moment. Yes, you have deceived us sir, for it was your duty 
to have quitted this place the moment that the cares of my 
family were no longer necessary to you, and from the time 
that you became aware that my brother had fallen by your 
hands. [But do not believe that I view his death in the same 
light as my father does. No; in my eyes you are neither a 
murderer nor a coward. If this declaration on the part of a 
maiden can be of any satisfaction, I only tell you what I feel. 
__ ~ But after what has happened you must be aware of the con- 
_ duct which it was necessary for me to pursue; still, I cannot 
hesitate when sucha danger threatens you as the present.” 
_ Here Eleonore revealed to him the contents of her brother’s 
_ letter, and the sensation it had produced in her family. 
_ |My father’s hatred,” she added, ‘*hag awakened as strong 
as ever; and at this moment iy Ge is hastening to the 
eastle ; before daybreak he will be hare; ‘and then, every evil 
ay be feared from his ungovernable rage. Follow me; I 
entreat the captain of the guards to open the gates; if it — 
/ necessary I will kneel to him, and I know that he will not 
. to my prayer. Come, you must fly instantly, or you 
8 lost !” ; 
“The young man remained unmoved. 
“IT have done too much to fly,” he replied. ‘‘ The count 
| advhis son are men of honour; and I do not believe they 
_ would attack a man who has no means of defence.” 
“Rash man!” answered the girl. * Little do you know 
‘them ;' and besides, my brother is bound by a terrible vow. 
Pity, I beg of you, and take pity on a maiden who is guilty 
i Order to save you. I know that you have no fear of death. 
| noble blood flows in your veins; but do not add to the 
fortunes which already overpower me; for is it not a 
Serace when a daughter of Lautrex is obliged to sue to the 
ake de Blossac in her own cause ¢” 
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Still her lover remained calm and unshaken. 

“*Q!” said Eleonore, “‘do not form a hopeless resolution. 
I appeal to your honour and loyalty,—alas! I appeal to the 
love that you swore to meoneday. Fly! I entreat you on 
my knees !—do not attempt to justify yourself,—I believe 

ou—I understand the past—and I swear that.I shall never 

a snannere to you, I will cherish your memory, and perhaps 
one day—” 

At moment a noise was heard in the court-yard: the 
drawbridge was lowered, and Raymond de Lautrex had enter- 
ed the castle. 

“* Unhappy man !” cried the young girl, “‘it is now too late ! 
O my ! have pity on us.” 

A dead silence succeeded to this scene. Eleonore had re- 
gained her apartment, and nothing was: heard save distant and 
confused steps. Raymond was with his father. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ar daylight, the duke sent a message to the cqunt requesting 
an alii which was immediately granted. Dig wiberins 
De Lautrex’s chamber, he found Raymond, who with flashing 
eyes and haughty strides was inpeteently awaiting him. 

‘| am not come,” said the duke, ‘ to claim any indulgence 
to which I may not be entitled: The same fate which made 
me fall into your power, has, by a singular coincidence, con- 
verted those who were once my natural enemies into kind and 
generous benefactors; al Tam fully aware that I am 
only indebted for this hospitality to the ignorance which you 

had of my name and religion, and had I-not known that the 
mention of them was an object of hatred to you, I would have 
undeceiyed you ere this. But an inevitable fatality which 
ruled my destiny and which has been a source of perpetual an- 
guish to my soul, has always paralysed my intentions of being 
candid with you, and added to my misery, by the increase of 
your kind attentions. The Duke de Blossac, sir, will always 
think of them with the liveliest. gratitude.” 

“J was not mistaken then,” said Raymond impetuously, 
“* my suspicions were true.” , 
© low me to continue,” replied De Blossac, still calm and 


have said en 


d Shiv i; jo 
“No! no, sir!” exclaimed the young De Lautrex, “ you 


my family there can be 
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‘Sir! between men of honour an explanation is never 
refused.” 


At these words the count rose furiously. 

“With a dishonoured knight,” said he, “the rights of hospi- 
tality no longer exist. You have acted the part of an impostor 
under my roof. Passing as a Calvinist, and disguising your 

veal name, you were not ashamed to accept of all the kindness 
which was bestowed upon you by my family! But this is not 
all, sir; you have inspired my only daughter with a disgraceful 
love !—was it not sufficient to murder her brother, without 
wishing to destroy her happiness for ever? Duke de Blossac, 
you are an infamous traitor ! ” 

The duke gazed calmly on him who had spoken this insult : 
| ** Sir count,” said he, ‘* never has any man who was le 
of maintaining his words dared to utter them to the Duke de 
_ Blossac. I never refused an honourable satisfaction, but I 
never allowed my name to be branded with impunity. I ex- 
ie Bast more moderation on your part, sir, and f even flattered 
_ myself that after having understood my position, you would 
ve been ready to extend to me a friendly hand—” 
“Enough!” interrupted Raymond fiercely. ‘* We shall 
never be guilty of so mean an action. A gentleman may give 
is hand to a foe, but never to a coward.” 

_“Oh! this is too much, sir,” said the duke: “ you forget 
that such words as these can only be washed away in blood.” 
_* What! fight with you!” exclaimed Raymond contemp- 
jously. . “ No, sir! I have archers who shall do me speedy 
Jus And throwing up the window, ‘* Ho there! guards !” 


’ Then a terrible scene ensued. The duke, who had become 

ware of his danger, snatched a sword from the wall, and 
pping back a few paces, he appeared determined to sell his 
) as dearly as possible. 
There entered at the same time the men-at-arms, and Eleo- 
lore all dishevelled, who rushing before them, clung wildly to 
I ee PF ARE LIS oF “ 
. * Pity!” she cried, “ pity ! in the name of our holy religion 
a @ntreat you not to stain your honour with so foul a crime! 
|) ¥0u see he is alone against you all—” 

| Bat Raymond was deaf to her entreaties: 

ne way with him!” he cried to the guards: 
No!” shrieked Eleonore ; “stand back, or you will have 
“0 pierce my heart before you touch him.—Brother, listen to 
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me! Mercy belongs to God, and God has given it to men that 
they may exercise it towards one another. You cannot be so 
cruel. You will not blast all your hopes of everlasting life. 
Oh ! let. me spare you en act that will render you miserable 
for ever.” 

And bursting into tears the unhappy girl clung closer to her 
brother, whilst the voice of the old count was heard exclaiming : 

‘* Leave the room, my daughter, leave us instantly !” 

Eleonore was deaf to his commands. Suddenly Raymond 
succeeded in disengaging himself from her grasp, but quick as 
lightning she flew into her lover’s arms. 

‘* No strike!” she cried. 

Only following the impulse of his ungovernable rage, Ray. 
mond repeated his order at the risk of his sister’s life. The 
soldiers advanced, but the two foremost soon lay bleeding on 
the floor. Then the furious din of voices was heard mingled 
with the clashing of swords. The ill-fated De Blossac 3uc- 
ceeded in wounding all those who approached him, and at the 
same time he shielded Eleonore from the blows of his assailants. 
In this unequal encounter, in which, however, he seemed to 
be gaining the advantage, the youn, girl seemed to be a 
guardian angel protecting his life. 

Raymond, aaamedammainaone at beholding the evident 
superiority of his enemys; seized an arquebuse,—and the next 
moment the gallant,bot,apfertunate youth fell dead, dragging 
in his fall the insensibleform,of Eleonore. 

F: xin Dent. ? * * 

The traveller who may have visited the convent of St. 
Eleonore in the edoc, has doubtless remarked in onc of 
the chapels the remains of a Gothic monument of exquisite 
workmanship, which bears the following inscription :— 


tei repose 
MARIE ELEONORE DE LAUTREX, 
ET LE CORPS DE 
TRS ILLUSTRE ET TRCS PUISSANT SEIGNEUR 
EDOUARD DUC DE BLOSSAC, 
LE SORT QUI LES AVA{T SEPARI PENDANT LA VIE 
LES A UNI APRIS LEUR MORT. 


Shortly after De Blossac’s death, Eleonore had entered a 
convent, having previously abjured Calvinism. Her lover's 
remains were conveyed thither; and having become abbess of 
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the monastery upon which she had bestowed her dower, she 
erected a monument over him. And after a life of exemp 
piety she died, leaving as a last request that she should be laid 
near him whom she loved so well. 
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THE DREAM. 
By W. S. Passmore. 


I preamt that I soared in the love-lit sky, 
The realms of the blest ones hov’ring nigh, 
Who airily floating on golden cloud, 
Were carolling praise and homage loud. 
And I saw three spirits of form divine, 
Conspicuous midst that glad host shine, 
Who bent the humble knee, and raised 
Their grateful hearts to Him they praised ; 
b And my full heart yearned to share their bliss, 
And sighed to partake of such happiness ; 
And my spirit breathed an inward prayer, 
) ked soul might‘ harbour there. 
on The trio fathomed my*thouglits meanwhile, 
_ '  Aso’er me they bent théir'Gédlike smile ; 
_ * One sang of Belief with raptareus glee, 
And dwelt on the boon of the Trinity ; 
~*~ The next bade me trust but for joy in Heav’n, 
~~ And calmly submit to Earth’s woes given ; 
And the third, pointing down to the world below, 
~ Conjured me to care for another’s woe :— 
** Good render for evil,” twas thus the song ran, 
* Judge kindly of error, judge kindly of man!” 
» »: And then in sweet chorus they chaunted anew :— } 
















€ Do justly, and should’st thou give Mercy her due, 
» And with thy Creator walk humbly below, 

’ Thou shalt with us earn great reward, 
» » And share the bliss these realms afford !” 
ais eas. * * * * 

*) A mist veiled my senses—the vision had sped, 
=)» My soul it was succoured, and slumber had fled ; 

» © One thought to my dream, and I knew the glad three 


a = 


~~ Were bright Faith,—cheering Hope, —and Charity. 
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THE DRAMA AND PAINTING, 


“PATRONAGE” AT THE OLYMPIC. 


A oxever dramatic effort, in one act, has been produced 
during the last week, at the Olympic theatre, the subject of 
which especially interests the Fine Arts’ department of our 
magazine, being one of no less importance than ‘“ Patronage,” 
the bare name of which is a blessing to the auditory organs of 
an artist. Hanging, drawing, and quartering, treason, mur- 
der, rebellion, panics, tea of trade, &c. are now the 
cries to such an extent, that Heaven only knows when the 
course of Fine Arts will again run smooth. A well-painted 
scene of the style of Louis Quinze, with openings upon a 
terrace leading to a en, is the back ground upon which 
the characters in this pleasing little drama appear. The 
furniture, vases, pictures, and other accompaniments of taste — 
are chosen judiciously, and well arranged to aid the gencral 
effect. Herbert Claverin Esq., M.A,, M.P., &e., has taken 
@ great interest. in the welfare of a charming young lady, and 
though not quite aware of what he means, jumps over reason- 
ing about it and determines to assist the interesting young lady 
without wounding her delicacy of feeling, or without her being 


in the least degree cognisant from whence the * Patronage ’ 
flows,—a very amiable resolution, and one not frequently met 
with! A certain selfdenying and gentlemanly picture-dealer 
next 7m — this Mr. Frisby, (Mr. Norton) is the agent 


by which Mr. Clavering (Mr. Leigh Murray) purchases the 
graphic effects of Miss Edith, (Mrs. Stirling.) Tho fair 
artist plies her pencil to some purpose, for she has quickly 
become the possessor of a charming little villa, elegantly 
furnished, at, Chiswick. There her pupils, though few, pay 
well, and especially Mr. Clavering, who takes very, very long 
lessons almost daily, and decidedly exhibits no taste whatever 
for the practice of Art, A drawing-lesson between the fasci- 
nated M.P. rene told well on the stage ; it 
was charmingly acted by Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Murray. The 
lesson over, Mr. ©. betakes himself to the House-of Commons, 
ao a Mr. Rockley, —— artist, an old a : came 

parents, enters, having just returned from Italy. is 
ee. jaded; high be well mee Sy Mr. 
Emery, who bids fair to occupy a high position on the stage 
in-the line of old men : Seidedning was a little faulty, as the 


“ 
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character of an artist of talent, and one who had travelled and 
seen much of society, need not to have been dressed like a 
grazier, with a stock, white wig, and a most astounding pair 
of check inexpressibles—the checks in the grandest style of 
design imaginable. Contrast is necessary, but can be carried 
too far, especially in small theatres, and in dramas aiming at 
iving a truthful representation of the events of real life. 
kley enquires of his fair friend whether she meets with 
encouragement, and, to his great surprise, finds that her works 
are purchased at high prices with ge * and that her success 
has enabled her to purchase a villa. Somewhat piqued, but 
delighted at her success, he is still sceptical, ahd admitting 
that there is some talent in Edith’s pictures, is nevertheless 
bewildered as to the motive for purchasing such works at such 
prices ; and to his utter amazement, Mr. Frisby enters, and 
" eraves, as a great favour, to be allowed to purchase a small 
__. picture at an enormous price. Then a Lord Snipe (Mr. F. 
_ Vining) is shown in, whose ambition has always been thwarted 
by Mr. Clavering ;—my lord bids against the dealer, but in- 
) ehectusil . - Poor Rockley, who has been a pupil of Lawrence 
_ @nd Wilkieo—an extraordinary mixture !—and has ten nd 
historical pictures for sale, accompanies the liberal dealer to 
_ town, and expects to make a fortune by his works. My Lord 
_ Snipe then makes strong love to Edith: she receives his ad- 
_ Yances as all modest young ladies ought to do, and insists upon 
 _ hisinstant departure—a request with which he complies, making 
exit with a slight touch of the stage villain. 
“Mr. Olavering has, it now appears, been engaged with the 
ughter of a nobleman under a contract for a “ marriage a 
pmode,” with about as much affection on both sides as 
ogarth’s fond couple display in that admirable series of ' pic- 
a Poor Rockley returns indignant that his works are not 
med as highly as Edith’s, and having heard some scandalous 
sinuations respecting his fair pupil and Mr. Clavering, he 
“gives back to Edith a case of bank notes which she had forced 
| upon him, and opens her eyes to the equivocal position in 
Which she is placed by-accepting such an extraordinary kind 
f patronage. Poor Edith, innocent and unsuspecting, now 
ges the true state of the case—that her reputation has suffered 
m the world’s estimation, and resolves never to see Mr. 
avering again. He nowpays Edith a visit and confesses 
us love for her, and my Lord Snipe enters—a quarrel ensues 
“2 mge follows—~a meeting is arranged. Mr, Clavering, 
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thus pleasantly situated with a marriage on one hand and a duel 
on the other, receives a small addition to his embarrassment 
in the shape of a letter from the earl to whose daughter he 
stood engaged. This ap Si ataggh Something has in the 
mean time centred her affections on my Lord Snipe; they 
suddenly marry privately, which leaves Clavering free, He 
then, of course, marries the fair artist, and old Rockley, the 
adopted father, gives them his blessing, which is indeed all 
the poor fellow has to bestow. 

rs. Stirling dressed the part, well, and acted it admirably. 
Mr. Leigh Murray was quiet and gentlemanly, which gave 
truth to his acting. The picture-dealer was a litile too cleri- 
cal, but he was more an agent of benvolence than a mere 
dealer. My Lord Snipe was. rather over dressed, but amusing 
in the hands of Mr. F. Vining. The dialogue of this -little 
drama is good, the incidants novel, and the whole mise en 
se2ne well arranged. After the curtain had fallen, the audience 
insisted upon Mrs. Stirling’s re-appearance to greet her with 
spetense- A good house, considering the bad weather, gave 
the manager pleasing proofs of their approbation of “ Patronage.” 

Mr. Compton is engaged at this theatre, and is a great 
acquisition to the company... He played an amusing part of 
Mr. Skeptic in Mr. Wooler’s farce of “‘ Founded on Facts ;” 
he doubts everything, and having reluctantly assented to admit 
a few—very few—facta, finds,.himself quite wrong in them. 
We allude to this popalar farce. again, because the talent of 
Mr. Compton will never,allow.us to see him without admiration, 
and because we think that. while Mr, Compton and many other 
such sound dramatic artists remain .on the boards, Shakspere 
and our great dramatists will never be neglected for want of 
talented actors. , 

The title of Mr. Courtney’s two-act drama, “ Time tries 
all,” may be applied to the acting as well as the piece itself, 
for time has tried a//, and yet this charming little drama con- 
tinues attractive —applause and tears are mingled during its 
representation, in consequence of the excellent acting of Mrs. 
eee Leigh Murray, and Mr. Emery. The part of 
The Honourable _ ugustus Collander Yawn is either over- 
drawn or overacted—imagine a gentleman and a suitor for the 
hand of a lady falling fast. asleep during a “téte a téte” to 
. matters! however, the audience relished it vastly. 

stes, the uncouth, well-meaning clerk, was ex- 


ed and dressed by Mr. Murray, and his 
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appearance after the application of ‘‘ French polish” produced 
a great effect. 


The other minor characters were well-sustained 
Mrs. H. J. Turner, Messrs. Emery, Norton, and H. J. 
rner. 


THE DEATH OF THE FACTORY GIRL. 


By M. W. H. 


Farner! forgive me, if I have done amiss 
To you, my mother, our own dear Sue ; 
Bend o’er me, father! give me one more kiss, 

Ere | shall part from mother and from you. 


A father’s kiss my soul shall bear away— 
An emblem of my hope to be forgiv’n ; 

A father’s blessing is my last Bee 9 
And surely will not be unheard in Heav’n. 


: i 
bit Dl 


Why weep’st thou, father)dt my going hence {— 
Why grieve that I showld ‘quit a world of pain ? 
Although, dear father, we diay part on earth, 
We yet, in Heav’n shall meet once more again ! 


In toil, dear father, have I passed my day, 

And dreamed of toil throughout the dreary night ; 
But toil is o’er, I now shall pass away 

To realms of peace, and happiness, and light ! 


Gladly, dear father, would I toil for thee, 

And bear for thee the world’s heaviest yoke ; 
But toil is vain—the rich_reap our it 

And heed not—care not—for us labouring folk. 


_ . Weep not, dear father !—I but lead the way 

|... For thee to regions of eternal bliss ; 

a. 1 ge dear father ! this one last embrace— 

a hy prayers—thy blessing—and thy parting kiss. 
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Rebtews. 


ENGLAND uNDER THE House or Hanover; its History anp 
-ConpiITION DURING THE REIGNS OF THE THree GeorGEs, 
ILLUSTRATED FROM THE CARICATURES AND SaTIRES OF THE 
paY. By Tuomas Wriaut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 


Tue two volumes now before us comprise one of the most 
readable works that the press has produced for some time. 
Although from beginning to end it is literally nothing but 
gossip, it is, withal, gossip of a most entertaining and _in- 
structive character—so full of racy anecdote of adventure in 
flood and field, of people of whom everybody has heard a little, 
and will be glad to hear more. As the title intimates, the 
times of which the work proposes to treat are those critical 
periods in the history of this country commencing at the ter- 
mination of the reign of Queen Anne in 1704. 

The very unsettled state of the public peace at that time, 
owing to the political broils in which the Government was 
involved, seems to have shown itself in a variety of ways, 
differing only according to the ingenuity of the populace in 
devising means of showiti# their strong feeling. 

At that time, the thob'appeared to possess great influence in 
the direction of affairs, and had their meetings at the different 
taverns, where they gave free vent to the expression of their 
feeli and, when occasion seemed to require, sallied forth 
from their rendezvous to carry into execution their various 

. These places were called * Mug-Houses :”— 

‘“ Amid the uneasiness and alarm which prevailed through- 
out the country, the metropolis was the continual scene of riot 
and agitation. There appears to have been no efficient police 
in London to keep order in the streets, along which it was 
unsafe to pass after dusk. We have already seen the ascend- 
ancy which the Jacobite mob had gained there im the spring, 
and which they seem to have kept undisturbed during the 
summer, waiting for the numerous anniversary days in the 
autumn to begin again their riotous proceedings. But a new 
power was rising up, which, though it did not prevent tlhe 
aly? gg of the ntischiof to which they might 
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“ Amid the political excitement of the preceding year, 
which pervaded every class of society, and seemed to have 
estranged people's minds from every other subject, even the 
taverns and public-houses of the metropolis had been gradually 
taking a political character ; to such a degree, that about this 
time a guide-book was published, under the title of the ‘ Vade- 
mecum of Malt-worms, containing a list of all the ale-houses 
in London, with an account of the persons who held them, 
and the political principles of each. Some of these, under 
the name of ee became the resort of small societies 
or clubs of political partizans, who met there on certain occa- 
sions to celebrate memorable anniversaries. Two of the oldest 
_ Whig houses were the Roebuck, in Cheapside, (opposite Bow 
Church), and a mug-house in Long Acre. A society ealling 
itself the Loyal Society held its meetings at the uck 
after the accession of George I.; and in the history of the 
London riots in 1715 and 1716 this house obtained an especial 

_ ¢elebrity. Next in fame to these were the Magpie, without : 
‘Newgate, (the Magpie and Stump still standing in the Old 
_ Bailey;) a mug-house in St. John’s Lane, Clerkenwell ; 
_ another in Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; one in Salisbury 
Court, near Fleet Street ; and one in Southwark Park. The 
_ two last became eventually objects of; great. hostility with the 
_ mob. The Tory ale-houses, which were.less numerous, appear 
 tohave stood chiefly about Holborn; Hill (Dr. Sacheverell’s 
parish) and Ludgate Street. The. Whig societies who fre- 
ented the mug-houses began in the autumn of 1715 to unite 
parties to fight the Jacobite mob which had so long tyran- 
led over the streets, and they were probably joined on such 
sions by a number of others, who, like the London appren- 
es of old, looked upon the whole only as a rough kind of 
“At the end of October and beginning of November a 
mber of political anniversaries erowded together. The 
__ £rince of Wales’s birth-day, the 30th of October, was cele- 
|) Brated on the3lst. The Flying Post, the chief chronicler of 
" Sese tumults, informs us that ‘* A parcel of the Jacobite 
ble, such as Bridewell-boys, &c., committed outrages on 
ldgate Hill, broke the windows that were illuminated, 
tered a bonfire, and cried out ‘An Ormond!’ &c., but 
ty were dispersed and soundly threshed by a party of the 
fal Society, who had lately burnt the P rin ; 
m this time we shall find the new self-constituted police 
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rs war with the mob. The latter had prepared an 
effigy of King William to be burnt on the anniversary of that 
monarch’s birth, Friday, November 4, and on the a a 
of night they assembled round a large benfire in the Ok Jury 
for that purpose. But information of their design having been 
earried to a party of the Loyal Society, who were met at the 
Roebuck to celebrate King William's irth-day, and who were 
therefore close at hand, these gentlemen hastened to the spot, 
and ‘ gave the Jacobites: due chastisement with oaken plants, 
demolished their bonfire, and brought off the effigies in triumph 
to the Roebuck.’ On the morrow, the 5th of November, the 
Whig mob had their celebration. They had prepared carica- 
ture effigies of the Pope, the Pretender, Ormond, Bolingbroke 
and the Earl of Marr, which were carried in the following 
order :-—‘ First, two men bearing each a warming-pan, with 
the representation of the infant Pretender, a nurse attending 
him with a sucking-bottle, and another playing with him by 
beating the warming-pan.”. These were followed by three 
trumpeters,{playing Lilliburlero and other Whig tunes. Then 
came a cart, with Ormond and Marr, appropriately dressed. 
This was followed by another cart, containing the Pope and 
Pretender, seated togeth¢rj-and Bolingbroke as the Secretary 
of the latter. They;were:alhdrawn backwards, with halters 
round their necks. .}\Fho;iproeession, thus arranged, passed 
from the Roebuck along@heapside, through Newgate Street, 
and up Holborn Hill; where the Jacobite bells of St. Andrew's 
Church: were made to ring a merry peal, From thence they 
d through Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and Covent Garden to 
t..James’s, where they made a stand before the palace ; and 
so went back by Pall Mall and the Strand, through St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, into Cheapside: but here they found that the 
‘Jacks’ bad been before-hand with them, and stolen the faggots 
which had been piled up for'their bonfire. They therefore 
made a. circuit of the city whilst a new bonfire was prepared, 
_and-on their return burnt all the effigies amid the shouts of 
**The enmity between the mob and the Loyal Society was 
embittered by these first. encounters, and it soon came to 4 
fiereeissue.. On'the 17th of November the Loyal Society met 
at the Roebuek, to celebrate the anniversary of Queen [liza- 
beth. The mob had also met to celebrate it, but in a different 
manner; and towards seven ‘o'clock’ in the evening intelligence 
reached the Roebuck that they hadassembled at St. Martin- 
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le-Grand, and were preparing, amid shouts of ‘ High-Church, 
and Ormond, and King James!” to burn the effigies of King 
William, King George, and the Duke of Marlborough, in 
Smithfield. The ‘Loyal’ gentlemen immediately marched 
out, and overtook them in in Street, where a desperate 
fight took place, and, after twenty or thirty of them had been 
‘knocked down,’ the mob was dispersed. They had concealed 
their effigies ; but a boy who had been eaptured pointed them 
out to the victors, who marched back in triumph to the Roe- 
buck. . There they had hardly arrived, when a much greater 
mob began to assemble, and, after breaking the windows of 
the Roebuck, as well as those of the adjoining houses, and 
_ pulling down the sign, proceeded to burst open the door, and 
_ threatened summary vengeance upon the inmates. In this 
_ extremity, a member of the Loyal Society fired with a loaded 
- gun down the passage, and killed one of the assailants, and 
iq Lord Mayor and city officers coming up at the time, the 
_ mob took to their heels. The inquest on the body of the man 
_ who was killed returned a verdict that he was slain, while in 
open riot and rebellion, by some one who fired in self-defence. 
~ On subsequent nights the Roebuck appears to have been exposed 
- to renewed, but less serious attacks;'and the mob-war was 
rried on at least ostentatioushy during’the winter. 
_ *In February we hear — ofi¢hetriotous conduct of the 
| acok ite mob, and the mug-houses’appearto have been actively 
fitting and preparing for a new campaign. New songs were 
mpiled and printed for the use of the loyal gentry who fre- 
ented them, .and well suited to keep up the popular excite- 
at. One of these gives the following description of the 
bb, and show that these faction-fights were very serious 














« «Since the Tories could not fight 
And their master took his flight, 
They labour to keep up the faction ; 
‘With a bough and a stick, 
And a stone and a brick, 
They equip their roaring erew for action. 


~ « «Thus in battle array, 
At the close of the day, 
After wisely debating their plot, 
: Upon windows and stall, 
They courageously fall, 
- _- And boast a great victory they-have got. 
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“<«But, alas! silly buys! 
For all the mighty noise 

Of their ‘ High-Church and Ormond for ever! ’ 
A brave Whig with one hand, : 
At George’s command, 

Can make their mightiest hero to quiver.’” 


“ Towards spring festive entertainments were given at most 
of the mug-houses—a sort of house-warming or introduction 
to the season, at which the proprietors delivered formal ad- 
dresses, often in verse, stating their sentiments and intentions, 
and boasted of their former feats against the ‘ Jacks.” One of 
these, the keeper of the mug-house in St. John’s Lane, speaks 
of his frequent encounters with the mob, and after threatening 
what he will do himself, proceeds :—~ | 


“ «Nor is it for myself I speak alone : 
_ There is my wife,—'tis true she is but one, 
But, fegs! she’ll play her part against the tyler’s son.’ ” 


“ Several of these addresses will be found in the mug-house 
song-books. One of these festivals is thus annddtieed in the 
iying Post of April 42} 1716 :—* This is to give notice to 
all gentlemen who are well affected tothe present establishment, 
and lovers of good hehie-brew'd ale, that this present Thurs- 
day, being the 12th of‘A pril, Mrs. Smyth’s mug-house in St. 
John’s Lane, near Smithfield, will be opened ; when there 
will be a prologue spoke, suitable to the oceasion.” And on 
the ist of April the same paper prints this ‘ prologue,’ with 


the following editorial remark :—‘ The following is inserted at 


the request of several honest gentlemen, who are hearty well- 
wishers to those useful societys that are carry’d on in Long 
Acre and St. John’s Lane, for the reformation of Toryism, 
and the propagation of loyalty to the present happy govern- 
ment.” e same newspaper had‘shortly before given a new 
mug-house song, commencing, 


«We friends of the mug are met here to discover, 
Our zeal to the Protestant house of Hanover, 
Against the attempts of a bigotted rover. 

Which nobody can deny. 


épare then in bumpers confusion to drink 
» their cursed devices. who otherwise think ; 
For now that vile int’rest must certainly sink. 
| ... Which nobody can deny- 
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«The Tories, tis true, are yet skulking in shoals, 
To show their affection to Perkin in bowls; 
But in time we will ferret them out of their holes. 


Which nobody can deny. 


* From this period the members of the Loyal Society send 
to the newspapers regular reports of their night’s campaign, 
duly dated from the head-quarters at the Roebuck. On the 
night of the 8th of March, the anniversary of the death of 
King William, a considerable mob assembled to the old ery of 
“High-church and Ormond!” and marched along Cheapside 
_ to the well-known mug-house, where a party of the Loyal 

Society were met ‘for the defence of the house;’ but when 
these issued forth, to the number of ‘about forty,’ the mob 

‘fan away, leaving many of their sticks behind them. The 
Loyalists then marched in procession through Newgate Street, 
_ paid their respects to the Magpie, where another party was 
_ thet, and proceeded to Ludgate Hill in bravado of the ‘Jacks,’ 





















_ who were strong there; but on their return they found that 
_- the mob had been collecting in greater strength in their rear in 
_ Newgate Street, where a great fight took place, in which the 
higs were again victorious, after having, to use the words 
the newspaper account, ‘ made rare:work for the surgeons.’ 
je conquerors returned direct tosthe Roebuck, shouting 
ing George !” as they went, and there spent the greater 
rt of the night in drinking loyal ‘toasts. 
“The next very serious tumult occurred on the 23rd of 
ril, (the anniversary of the birth of Queen Anne). In 
le evening of that day the marrow-bones and cleavers, the 
Msual signal of gathering for the mob, were heard rattling 
-_. ¢ ? ; 
ong the streets; and, towards seven o’clock, the parties were 
be seen forming in Smithfield, the Old Bailey, Ludgate 
Mill, and Fleet Street, to shouts of ‘ High-Chureh and 
mond !* ‘No Rump Parliament!’ and other similar cries. 
Phe Loyalists began to assemble at the Roebuck about the 
me time, and by nine o'clock had become tolerably numer- 
; upon which they marched forth in procession to the 
iepie, and thence to Ludgate Hill, where the mob showed 
emselves, but. would not stand. ‘The Loyal Society then 
med to the Roebuck, from whence they made a circuit 
) the city and returned again to the Roebuck without meet- 
With any opponents. But they had hardly settled them- 
8 down to their mugs, when news arrived that the mob 
VEN ER, 1848.—no. Vv. VoL. x. HH 
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was coming up in great force. They then lost no time in 
gaining the street, and found the mob already in Cheapside at 
the 5 of Wood Street, where there was a fierce battle, end- 
ing as usual in the discomfiture of the ‘Jacks.’ The heroes 
of the Roebuck now marched towards the Magpie; but at the 
end of Giltspur Street they again found the mob, and had a 
more obstinate fight than before, but with the same result, 
and they returned to their quarters with a pile of captured 
hats and sticks as trophies. 

An anniversary was now fast approaching which had always 
been celebrated with tumults, and such preparations appear to 
have been made for the present occasion, as shewed that the 
mob did not act solely by their own impulse. On the 29th of 
May, the anniversary of the Restoration of Charles‘ II., green 
boughs were carried about the streets and worn on the person ; 
and there were great meetings at St. Andrew’s (to hear Dr. 
Sacheverell)}, and at the ‘Jacobites’ conventicle in Scroop’s 
Court, over against it.” Towards night the mob became very 
riotous, and threatened to pull down the Roebuck and the mug- 
house in St. John’s Lane. One of the lookers-on says, ‘There 
never was seen such a crew of tatterdemalions, for they looked 
as if hell had broke Joose,; . They had gathered together all the 
blackguard boys, wheelbarrow-men, and ballad-singers, and 
knocked down people, shat, did not carry their badges.’ They 
were, however, ‘ soundly thresh’d’ by the societies which met 
at the two mug-houses thy had threatened; and a party of 
horse-guards, which just then arrived, and patrolled the streets 
during the night, put an end to the disturbance. Yet on the 
10th of June, the birth-day of the Pretender, there were 
greater riots than ever, and the Loyal Society had to bring 
their whole force to the struggle. Roebuck correspondent 
of the Flying Post writes some days after, ‘ You omitted to 
take notice, that, on the 10th of June, several Whigs of the 
Bo Society at the Roebuck, having furnish’d themselves 
with little warms: fit for the pocket, did ring such a 
dismal peal with them inthe ears of the white-rose mob, that 
their flowers soon disappeared, and could not keep ’em from 
fainting.” The white rose was the Pretender’s badge, and had 
‘ been worn on this occasion. 

From this time we hear less of the Roebuck in the public 
pone, although it.had hitherto eclipsed the fame of the other 
: also had been engaged with their respective 


mobs, especially the mug-house in Southwark, and that in 
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Salisbury Court. On the 12th of July following the last- 
mentioned exploit of the Roebuck heroes, a mob, armed with 
clubs, assembled in Southwark, with shouts of * High-Church 
and Ormond !’ ‘ Down with the mug-housest” and, attacking 
the mug-house there, broke the shutters and windows. The 
society within, however, rushed out, and drove them away. 
A week after this, on Friday, the 20th of July, the London 
mob, which, we are told, had ‘strangely’ increased since the 
King’s departure for Hanover, made a desperate attack on the 
mug-house in Salisbury Court. The society then assembled 

_ there sent for assistance to their allies in the mug-house in 
- Tavistock Street; and, thus reinforced, they succeeded in 
_ driving away the assailants. A second attack was, however, 
made by a much stronger mob on the evening of Monday the 
23rd; but the society held them successfully at bay till the 
_ following morning, when they had been so much increased that 
farther resistance seemed vain. The proprietor of the house, 
_ wamed Read, then advanced to the door with a blundorbuss, 
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threatened any one who should attempt to enter the house. 
tead of falling back, the mob rushed towards him with 
bs and sticks, whereupon he fired and shot their ringleader 
wd. The mob, rendered still more fytious, threw themselves 
m Read, and left him to appearance ‘lifeless; and then 
ike down the sign, entirely gutted the’ lower part of the 
use, drank as much ale in the celta’ s'‘they could, and let 
prest run out. The magistrates ‘and soldiers arrived about 
d-day, and dispersed the mob, though not till a soldier and 
he other persons had been severely injured in the fray. The 
yal Society, who had barricaded themselves in the upper 
ft of the house, were thus relieved from their unpleasant 
position. The inquest gave a verdict of wilful murder against 
_ Read, and he was brought to trial, but acquitted, and Govern- 
| Went made good the damage he had sustained. Several of the 
rs were also brought to their trial ; and, convicted of being 
f6 in the work of destruction, they were hanged without 
y- This event appears to have thrown a final damp upon 
pirits of the mob. — re 
At the end of June the King left England for Hanover. 
sd parture a treasonable libel was hawked about the 
bets, entitled ‘ King G——’s farewell to England; or, the 
fd Scholars in mouruing. We know little of the contents 
 libels against the King’s person which were thus hawked 
‘the streets; but, to judge from what is preserved in 
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some of the early Scottish Jacobite songs, the scandal attached 
to George's wife and to his mistresses was plentifully raked up. 
The latter were often hooted by the mob as they passed through 
the streets. Horace Walpole, in his Reminiscences, assures 
us that. nothing could be grosser than the ribaldry that was 
vomited out in lampoons, libels, and every channel of abuse, 
against the Sovereign and the new Court, and chaunted even 
in their hearing in the public streets.” 

It. is certainly amusing to observe the state of public man- 
ners in those turbulent times, and the public credulity of those 
days is not without its moral. We cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting Mr, Wright’s entertaining description of the celebra- 
ted “ Bottle-Conjuror hoax,—a practical joke which had well 
nigh ended seriously. Our intelligent readers have all heard 
of this celebrated ruse, but it will bear repetition :-— 

‘¢ The easy credulity and superstition of the English people 
at this period, cherished and increased by the preaching and 
writings of a number of fanatical sectarians, was exhibited in 
many other circumstances besides their belief in quack medi- 
cines, and made them the dupes of several practical jokes, and 
intentional or involuntary impositions. he ridiculous im- 
pevare of the rabit-woman, of Godalming, which had been 

avoured by some. members of the medical profession, had 
afforded a striking, ing Of national credulity in the earlier 
ka 


part of the century, b rhs <galliblity’ of the public was illus- 


trated in a still more . able manner in 1749, when some 
facetious individual (who he was has never been discovered) 
put in effect a practical joke of no ordinary description. On 
- the 16th of January, the daily papers contained the following 
advertisement, slightly varied :— 


© At the New Theatre in the Haymarket, this present day to be 
seen a person who performs the several most surprising things follow- 
ing; viz. First he takes a common — cane from any of the 
spectators, and thereon he. plays the music of every instrument now 
in use, and likewise sings to surprising perfection. Secondly, he 
nts you with a common wine-bottle, which any of the spec- 
rs may first examine ; this bottle is placed on a table in the mid- 
e of the oe: and he (without any equivocation) goes into il, 
im the sight of all the-spectators, and:sings in it: during his stay in 
ie bottle, any person may handle .it; and see plainly that it does 

xceed a common tavern bottle. 
_ “Those on the stage or in the boxes may come in masked habits 
‘more agreeable to.them), and the performer (if desired) will 

inform them who they are. - ( ' 
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«Stage, 7s. 6d. Boxes, 5s. Pit, 3s. Gallery, 2s. 
«¢ Te begin at half an hour after six o’clock.”’ 


“It was added in a postscript, that the performance had 
been witnessed by most of the crowned heads of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe ; and the operator promised, for a further gratu- 
ity, some other extraordinary exhibitions. In spite of the 
absurdity of this announcement, and of another advertisement 
in some of the papers, of the arrival of the wonderful Signor 
Jumpedi, who, among other things, undertook to jump down 

_ shis own throat, no suspicion appears to have been entertained 

_ of the real nature of the hoax, and at the hour advertised a 
_ very crowded audience had assembled in the theatre, a large 
__ portion of which were persons of quality, and among them 
- wasthe Duke of Cumberland. There was no music, and the 
- only apparatus on the stage Was a table covered with green 
| baize, with acommon quart bottle on it. The company sat 
quietly till towards seven o'clock, when they became extremely 
_ impatient, and the house resounded with cat-calls and other 
_ equally intelligible expressions of dissatisfaction. A man then 
_ ¢ame forward to announce that the performer had not yet made 
__his appearance, and some one (it was said to have been Samuel 
ote, who performed at this theatre, and was then in the 
6s), apparently with the idea obrbatifying the audience, 
id, ‘that the money would be returned if he did not come.’ 
| man in the pit shouted out at thé'same time waggishly, 
if they would come again the next night, and pa double 

) price, the conjuror at go into a pint bottle. Upon this 
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candle was thrown from one of the boxes on the stage, which 
‘Was the signal for a general uproar. The ladies and the more 
“peaceful visitors rushed out of the theatre, and escaped only 
‘With a general loss of hats, coats, &c. The Duke of Cumber- 
and. lost his gold-hilted sword; and on this being known, 
me one in the crowd shouted, * Billy the Butcher has lost 
§ knife!’ Those who remained in the theatre proceeded 
m one outrage to another, until they had broken up the 
Oxes, benches, and every particle of woodwork that could be 
iemoved, and torn down the curtains and scenes, which were 

up in the street before the house in one immense 
re. Inthe meantime the alarm had been given, and a 
bof foot-guards hurried to the spot; but the rioters had 
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) and the soldiers arived only in time to warm themselves 
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** The next day John Potter, the proprietor of the theatre, 
inserted a letter in the newspapers. making an apology to the 
public for having let the house unwittingly to the impostor, 
and complaining of the injustice done to him btaualty by the 
destruction of his property; and Foote, who was suspected 
by some of having been accessory to the imposition, wrote a 
similar letter excusing himself. These letters were continued 
as advertisements during several days. But others took up 
the matter much less seriously, and for a week or two after 
the newspapers contained not uufrequently burlesque announce- 
ment of extraordinary performances, like the following, which 
is found in the General Advertiser of the 21st of January :— 


“* Lately arrived from Ethiopia, 
The most wonderful and surprising Doctor Henimbe Zammampo- 
ango, oculist and body surgeon to the Emperor of Monzmungi, who 
will perform on Sunday next, at the little P in the Haymarket, 
the following surprising operations ; viz. — 

“Ist. He desires any one of the spectators only to pull out his 
own eyes, which as soon as he has done, the doctor will shew them 
to any lady or gentleman then present, to convince them there is no 
cheat, and then replace them in their sockets as perfect and entire as 
ever. f viow ¢ 
. €* 2nd. He desires any, oficer,pr other to rip up his own belly, 
‘which when he has d an s@mithout any ewaaes} takes out his 
guts. washes them, sn 3 them to their place without the per- 
son’s suffering the least b: H ae 

« «3rd. He opens the ofaJ of P—— [justice of peace], 
takes out his brains, and exchanges them for those of a calf; the 
brains of a beau, for those of an ass; and the heart of a bully for 
that of a sheep; which operations render the persons more sociable 
and rational creatures than they ever were in their lives. » 

*«¢ And to convince the town that no imposition is intended, he 
desires no money until the performance is over. 

“* Boxes, 5. gu. Pit, 3. Gal., 2: 
. “*N:B—The famous oculist will be there, and honest S 
F——. H——will come if hecan. Ladies may come masked, so 
may fribbles. The faculty and clergy gratis. The Orator would be 


there, but is engaged.’ 


**« The Man in the Bottle’ became immediately the hero 
of several satirical pamphlets on the folly and credulity of the 
re, besides making his*appearance in ballads and caricatures, 
Two of the caricatures, published in the course of January, 
were entitled ‘The Bottle-Conjuror from Head to Foot, with- 
out equivocation,” and ‘English Credulity; or, ye’re all 
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bottled.’ In the latter, Folly is leading by a string to the 
_  bottle-conjuror’s table, a group of characters distinguished in 
arms, law, physic, &c. A sword, alluding to the Duke of 
Cumberland’s loss, is flying away, and a fiend is in pursuit 
for the proffered reward of thirty guincas. Britannia turns 
away her face in shame—‘ Oh! my sons!’ In another print, 
as a companion to the Bottle, harlequin is represented 
in @ very ingenious manner, jumping down his own throat. 
On the 26th of January, and for some time after, the play- 
bills added to the announcement of the pantomime of Apollo 
and Daphne, ‘ In which will be introduced a new scene of the 
eseape of harlequin into a quart bottle ;’ and in the summer, 
a new comedy, called ‘The Magician ; or the bottle conjuror,’ 
was acted at the smaller theatres. For many years after- 
os the bottle-conjuror was a standing joke upon English 
olly.” 
his piece of audacious pleasantry seems to be ascribed to 
Samuel Foote, with some show of reason, as it smacks some- 
_ what savourily of the well-known character of that facetious 
worthy. 
Mr, Wright has made a point of illustrating his subject by 
_ the caricatures of the day, which were numerous, and occasi- 
 onally displaying great merit. Théwevdeuts are well-executed 
_ aid carefully preserve the chardctiiistié style of the age. The 
plates, too, are in Mr. Fairholt’s Bese fashion. 
_ Some little insight into the state of literature in the time of 
_ George IT., general and periodical, may not be uninteresting :— 
» * Literature continued to experience the neglect of the court 
tough the whole of the reign of George II. and it had been 
‘ ire y excluded from the palace after the death of Queen 
Jaroline. Some countenance was, it is true, shewn to literary 
fen in the opposition court of Leicester House, but it was 
her a parade of patronage, than an efficient or judicious en- 
duragement, and produced little more than a few panegyrical 
"Odes. At the same time the literary taste of the day was 
‘gradually improving, and it was spreading and strengthenin 
"itself in new classes of publications. The newspapers h 
Tong been in the habit of devoting a portion of their space to 
erature, in a form somewhat resembling the French fenille- 
“of the present day, but which was more frequently filled 
| burlesque, ill-natured criticism, or half-concealed scandal ; 
"when such productions were harmless, they were of so dull 
@limsy a character, as to give us a very low ostimate. of 
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the taste of the readers who could receive any satisfaction from 
their perusal. The Gentleman‘s Magazine, tho first attempt 
ata monthly repository of this kind, was begun by Cave, in 
1731 ; its main object at first being to give a summary of the 
better literary essays which had appeared in the more perish- 
able form of the daily and weekly press, although this part of 
the plan was soon made subservient to the publication of origi- 
nal papers. This magazine was looked upon as belonging 
principally to the Whig party, then in the plenitude of power 
under Sir Robert Walpole, and the London Magazme was 
immediately set up in opposition to it. The success of these 
two publications led in the course of a few years to a number 
of imitations, and in 1750 we count no less than eight period- 
icals of this description, issued monthly, under the titles of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, the London Magazine, the Bri- 
tish Magazine, the Universal Magazine, the Travellers’ 

Magazine, the Ladies’ Magazine, the Theological Magazine, 
and the Magazine of Magazines. The latter was an attempt, 
by giving the pith of its monthly contemporaries, to do the 
same by them as the Gentleman’s Magazine had first done by 
the newspapers. 

“ With these periodicals) there gradually grew up a new 
' glass of writers, known wsothe: Critics. The magazines had 
from the first given'thonthly“lists of new books, and these lists 
were subsequently aéeonip by short notices of the contents 
and merits of the prin¢ipwl new publications, while longer no- 
tices and abstracts of remarkable works were given as separate 
articles. This was the origin of the reviews, in the modern 
sense of the title, which were bécoming fashionable in the 
middle of the last century. In the year 1752 there were three 
professed reviews, the Literary Review, the Monthly Review, 
and the Critical Review, the latter by the celebrated Smollett. 
ane on feared atccomntsinend Sribaneal, which the authors 
ng with feeli of undisguised hostility ; and an 
unpalatable review was often the cmenel bitter Segercls and 
esperate paper-wars. ‘heir attempt was looked upon as an 
infair attempt to control the public taste. There can be little 
doubt, however, that.the establishment of reviews had an influ- 
ence in improving the literature of the country. 

_ * Abont the same time that the reviews began to be in vogue, 
the t aypraag essayists came again into fashion, a multitude 
of that class of publications represented in its better features 
by the Adventurers, Connoisseurs, Ramblers, &c., that have 
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outlived the popularity of the day, were launched into .the 
world, most of them combining political partisanship with a 
somewhat pungent censorship of the foibles and vices of the 
age. This class of reese | became most numerous soon 
alter the accession of George III. Besides the personal abuse 
with which many of them abounded, they published a large 
mass of private scandal, which was perfectly well understood, 
in spite of the fictitious names under which it was issued, and 
which formed probably the most marketable portion of the 
literature of the day. Even in the highest class of the ro- 
mances of that age, those of Smollett and Fielding, as well 
as in a multitude of memoirs and novels of a lower description, 
the greatest charm for the reader consisted in the facility with 
which he recognised the pictures of well-known individuals, 
whose private weaknesses were there cruelly brought to light 
in false 01 exaggerated colours. It was this peculiar taste in 
literature which gave the character to the mode of life of that 
class of writers who then lived by their pen: their days and 
nights were spent in the coffee-house, the theatre, or the rout, 
_imraking up scandalous anecdotes and intrigues, which they 
_. _ lost no time in drawing up for the papers, which were in daily 
readiness to receive them. Among»the earlier essayists of the 
Class alluded to was the IJnspectors;which first brought into 
_ notoriety the cebrated Sir Jolin, Hilly :the ‘ orator Henley’ of 
the literature of the day, who, may; haétaken as the type of the 
literary quackery of the age of whith: we are now speaking. 
The original orator Henley was just quitting the scene in 
which he had gained so much celebrity—he died in 1757.” 
_ We shall now introduce our readers to the celebrated Doctor 
Hill,—a somewhat wnque character. :— 
John Hill was born in 1716. His father, who -was a 
b dle gyman, placed him as appentice with a surgeon at Weest- 
_ @iinster, and, having married early, he set up for himself in 
| that profession, but soon dissatisfied with it, he applied himself 
‘tothe study of botany, and obtained the patronage of the 
Duke of Richmond and Lord Petre. This pursuit he also re- 
iquished, and he next applied himself to the stage, and made 
veral unsuccessful attempts as an actor at Drury Lane, and 
e little theatre in the Haymarket; in the latter of which 
he performed the part of the quack-doctor in * Romeo and 
duhet.’~ He afterwards indulged the spleen occasioned by this 
ne ilu e by decrying the best actors of the day, and he wrote a 
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book on the art, under the title of ‘The Actor,’ chiefly with 
this object. Hill now returned to surgery and botany, and 
was fale up by Martin Fowkes, the president, and some 
other leading members of the Royal Society, and under their 
auspices published, in 1746, a tolerably well-executed transla- 
tion of Theophrastus on Gems. He became thus introduced 
to the booksellers, and was employed to write a Natural History 
in three folio volumes, to compile a supplement to Chambers’s 
Dictionary, and then to edit the British Magazine. With 
the latter Hill set up in the full character of a popular writer, 
and at the same time broke with his patrons in science. On 
the publication of his Supplement to Chambers, he made an 
attempt to obtain admission into the Royal Society ; but, his 
unprincipled character being now well known, he was rejected, 
and, in revenge, abused Folkes and his former friends, and 
attacked the Society in a scurrilous review of its productions, 
and published a hoax upon it in a clever though ridiculous 
pamphlet (under the psuedonyme of Abraham Johnson) enti- 
tled ‘ Lucina sine Concubita,’ in which he pretended to shew 
that generation might take place without the intercourse of the 
sexes. This book made some noise at the time, and yave birth 
to several other pamphlets. «Hill now obtained a foreign 
diploma of doctor-in-medie¢ine, edrove about in his chariot, and 
took upon himself allitheird ofia fashionable author. His 
overweening vanity madech@auan object of ridicule : he strutted 
about with an affected airgavasa regular attendant at the thea- 
tres and places of amusement, exhibited himself at the fashion- 
able lounges, aped the manners of a fop, and pretended to 
enjoy the favours of ladies of quality. Yet he was a ready 
and prolific writer, and he now attempted to shine in almost 
every walk of literature, as well as in science. The so oft 
parodied lines were again applied to him, in conjunction with 
erator Henley and a noted quack of the time named Rock :—- 


« «Three great wise men, in the same era born, 
Britannia’s happy island did adorn : 
Henley in cure of souls displayed his skill, 
-Rock shone in physic, and in both John Hill; 
+. The force of nature could no farther go, 
‘To make a third she join’d the other two.’ 


“Of his lighher prosinctions, the ‘ Memoirs of Lady Frail’ 
(a falso history of the fraiities of Lady Harriet Vanc) made 
considerable. noise. In fact, no writer was so unscrupulous as 
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Hill in publishing private scandal, and in adding to it of his 
own invention. After a while he was seized with a passion of 
writing for the stage; but it was not till 1758, that he ea 


vailed on Garrick to bring out his farce of ‘ The Rout,’ which 
was damned on the second night. Garrick’s epigram on the 
occasion will not soon be forgotten :— 


“*For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is : 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is.’ 


‘Perhaps no man was ever so bold an adept at literary 
quackery as Dr. Hill. As if with the intention of throwing 
all his contemporary essayists in the shade, he commenced, in 
the spring of 1752, a daily essay, under the title of the 
Inspector, which was first published in the Datly Advertiser, 

_ and was afterwards; collected into two octavo volumes. During 
this year the pen of Dr. Hill was so active, that he is said to 
have cleared by his writings no less a sum than fifteen hun- 

dred pounds! Some of the Inspectors consisted of essays on 
_ subjects connected with natural history (especially of micros- 
_ @opic observations), described in an absurdly conceited and 
pompous style. On the Saturday of each week he gave a sort 

_ Of moral discourse, intended to be suitable for the following 
_ day. But many of the essays werelcomposed of the scandal 
__ which he had gathered up in his daily-or: nightly perambulation 
_ f the town; others containedunproyoked and unjust attacks 
upon his contemporaries ; in somevheyhinted at his own suc- 
cesses among ladies of quality; and by no means unfrequently 
he wrote letters to himself, setting forth in no measured terms 
' the praise of his own talents and virtues. It is not to be 
mdered at if he thus provoked hostility in every quarter. 
ae of the first persons who showed his resentment was 
foodward, the actor, who went to George’s coffee-house with 
intention of giving Hill a public castigation ; but missing 
s man, he first published a violent pamphlet against him, 
which he made public all his early disappointments in seek- 
s stage notoriety, and he then brought him on the stage in 
’ @farce under the character of the ‘ Mock Doctor.’ Another 
' Quarrel took a still more serious character. The Inspector of 
the 30th of April embodied a scurrilous attack upon an Irish 

‘Bentleman of the name of Brown, giving, as usual, a distorted 

ount of some private transactions, and holding up that 
ntien jan in the Deas of a rake, a coxcomb, and a coward. 
Although Brown’s name was not mentioned, the allusions 
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could not be mistaken, and he called upon Dr. Hill for an 
explanation. The latter made a shuffling answer, treated 
Brown with insolence, and in another Inspector gave a vain- 
glorious account of his own conduct, and treated the character 
of his offended antagonist with greater contempt than ever, 
accusing him, among other things, of being so illiterate that 
he could not write his mother-tongue correctly. On the even- 
ing of the 6th of May, Brown went to Ranelagh, and mecting 
Dr. Hill in the e, he demanded proper satisfaction for 
‘the ‘attack, and, on this being refused, insulted him publicly 
by pulling him ‘by the ear. Dr. Hill made a great uproar, 
_ procured a warrant against his assailant, pretended that an 
attempt had been made to murder him, that he had been 
overpowered by numbers and beaten till he was seriously injured 
and took to his‘bed. Brown surrendered himself to the magis- 
trate, and, it being stated that Dr. Hill wasin no danger, he 
was allowed ‘to give bail for his appearance on a future day, 
to fanswer any charge brought against him; and when that 
day arrived, no one as against him, he was discharged. 
But. Dr. Hill and-his friends published -and ao abroad 
sedulousty all kinds of false statements, macnifying his own 
courage and the brutality of his pretended assailants, and 
making up a story that was aptly compared with Falstafi’s 
relation of his encou ith -the redoubtable men in buckram. 
_ affai mary noise, and a multitude of 
against the unpopular Doctor. 
“Nevertheless, in the latter years of the reign of George 
11., Hill obtained the favour of ‘Lord Bute ; and, his literary 
reputation failing him, he returned to ‘surgery ‘and botany, 
obtaineil a temporary establishment inthe gardens at Kew, 
was knighted, and'was enabled, by Lord Bute, to give to the 
world some magnificent, if not very meritorious, botanical 
works. ‘He married, ‘in second wedlock, a-sister of Lord 
Ranelagh, who, after his ‘death, (which occurred in 1775,) 
ublished‘a pamphlet which seemed to say that he had not de- 
rived any permanent advantage from the patronage of Lord 
Bute. In 1779, -an‘extra tly panegyrical memoir of Sir 
John Hill was published ‘at Edinburgh, price'sixpence. 
“ Dr. Hill stands forth as a type not only of literary but 
_ glso Of medical quackery, the ‘wide prevalence of which was 
_ amiong ong the distinguishing characteristics of the period of which 
we are now speaking. ‘We have, in the pages of ‘ Roderick 
Random,” 4 good'pieture of the medical practitioners of the 
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middle of the eighteenth century. Amid the general venality, 
degrees and honours were not always a proof of merit in the 
individual upon whom they were conferred; and from this 
cause, or from the wide-spread spirit of credulity, people 
sought with more eagerness the nostrum of the quack than the 
experience of the proficient. Under these circumstances, a 

host of pretenders preyed upon the health and constitutions of 

their fellow-countrymen, and the newspapers are filled during 
many successive years with the never-failing virtues of the 
panaceas of Dr. Rock, of the Anodyne-Necklace man (Burchell), 

and their fellows. For several years, about the middle of the 
century, a sort of diminutive crusade was carried on against 
quackery, but with no great success, and it seems in a great 
measure to have turned upon, or dwindled into, personal quar- 
_rels. A number of serious pamphlets on the pernicious effects 

of the system of pills, powders. and draughts, which were 

_ trumped forth into the world by newspaper advertisements, 
__were dublished. under respectable names, or anonymously ; 
while satires and burlesques tended to turn them into ridicule, 

_ and the more remarkable quacks of the day were set forth in 
_ their true colours and attributes in prints and caricatures. In 
_ #mock letter from Dr. Rock ‘to a physician at Bath,’ the 
_ popular empiric is made to improve upon the extraordinary 
| properties of the numerous quack" medicines then in vogue. 
& & In primis,’ he says, ‘there’ ig iy’ famous sympathetical 
family pill. Let the master of any family, or the mistress if 
she be master, take one of these’ ‘at night going to bed, and 
another in the morning fasting, and they shall not only be 
‘purged themselves, but the whole family, men, women, and 
children. shall equally participate of the sume benefit.” A:nong 
| the various other advantages of these pills, we are told, ‘ For 
' imstance, when a fine lady has been to go to a rout or to a 
) ‘idotto, what does the ill-natured husband do, but take my pills 

| |) very privately, and then, poor soul, shedares not venture out 
) of doors, and, if she did, can have neither coachman nor foot- 
' man to attend her. After these are, ‘Secondly, my tnten- 
nal purging pills......The person who takes them need only 
+ to himself, “‘ It is my intention these pills should purge 
t wife as much as they do me; my boy Jack half as much 
| asthey dome ; my daughter Molly once less than Jack ; that 
Tiqgnorish hussey Nan, that steals half the sweetmeats, and 
' €ats half the fruit in the garden, ten times as much as they 
do me, for five days successively.” Upon this the wished for 
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event infallibly follows.’ There was perhaps in this a sly sar- 
casm at the doctrines of sympathies, which merged into 
animal etism.” 

The book before us has great claims upon the public notice 
as a work of vast research, and one in which the amount of 
labour expended in abtaining authentic materials must have 
been ve t. 3 

The lengthy extracts we have given scarcely do the work 
sufficient justice, for the matter it contains is so varied, and 
present so many features of interest that we have only been 
able to give our readers an outline of the character of the 
work as containing information which every Englishman 
should know, and that too given in a style both amusing and 
instructive. 

Vetasquez’ Porrrarr or Prince Cuartes.—We have re- 
ceived a pamphlet on the subject of this vexata questio, touch- 
ing the authenticity of a certain portrait of Prince Charles 
by the celebrated Velasquez, in the possession of Mr. Snare 
of Reading. There is some difference of opinion, it appears, 
as to the genuineness of the painting ; Sir Edmund Head and 
Mr. Stirling who have xo¢ got the picture disputing the point 
with Mr. Snare: who has got it ;. and as the possessor seems 
to be well qualified by his~knowledge of Art to have some 
pretensions to judge thevthhttdr fairly, we confess, that Mr. 
Snare’s argument seems fait!dnd reasonable, and, coming from 
a& person somewhat skilled in'such matters, carries a certain 
amount of weight with it. 


Sienna alata 


The Theatres. 


HayMarxer.—This favorite establisment, after having 
undergone complete renovation and been decorated in the most 
costly and elegant style, has been re-opened with a very long 
list: of artists, who are all “at home” every evening 
in their comedies, dramas, interludes, and farces. Miss 
Laura Addison, with: Mr. Creswick has been engaged, and 
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have since the commencement of this season’s campai 
treated the audience. with some very clever personifications. 
The house has been very well attended. 





Princess.—This theatre has brought before the public two 
operatic artists who bid fair to become popular favorites. The 
made their first stage appearance on the 16th ult., in Flotow’s 
romantic opera entitled Leoline, which was the first time of 
its performance in this country. Miss Rafter possesses a very 
fair voice and is a tolerably good actress; Mr. Gharles Braham 
—-son of the veteran—has a very rich and clear tenor voice, 
and sings with very great sweetness and delicacy ; we regret 
however that his action has not had better schooling, for it 
proves a great drawback to his vocal powers. The opera itself 
contains many very sweet gems which are likely to become 
popular, while it has the disadvantage of possessing in its 
present Rrpecventatton, the very worst libretto that we ever 
perused. e feel convinced we do not exaggerate in stating 
that our printer's devil will sit down and make the sophisti- 
cated author of the words of Leoline (whoever he may be) 
regularly, unquestionably, and most decidedly right down 
Samo) of himself, at any time, or place he, the said author, 

_ may think proper to mention. 5; 30» a; 

| “Torta oy 
_ Apetrui.—At this house; My.ddndson has been playing, 
and continues to play a round of,,Hibernian characters, which 
_ ereate much merriment to those fond’ of this peculiar branch of 
acting. He is capitally supported by the principal favorites 
of the establishment, and seems to draw pretty good houses. 
farce and fun run hand in hand at this theatre, and we can 
| spa recommend all those seeking “ irritation of their 
risible faculties 








7 » tolose no time in having the same accomplish- 
| @dtoa very exhilarating and healthy extent,by paying a visit 


___ tothe Adelphi. 


: 












_Lxcrum.—A very laughable piece has been produced at this 
heatre under the title of My Father did so before Me, for 
le purpose of introducing Mr. John Reeve, the son of the 
_ fate “glorious John,” as a regular member of a dramatic com- 
pany, to a Londonaudience. Mr. Reeve played at the Surre 

tor a few nights, and once at the Haymarket for a benefit 
‘about a year-and-half ago; since which he has been acting in 
the provinces with much success, and has got rid of all 
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‘‘amateur awkwardness,” and now comes to seek, what we 
doubt not he will obtain, from the ability and humour he 
displays, a large share of the approbation of the metropolitan 
lay-goers. He had the assistance of Mrs. Yates and Miss 
athleen' Fitzwilliam in the above piece, which was written 
purposely for his debd@i, and though it isa very improbable 
story, yet that’ matters little, since there is sufficient scope to 
keep the audience amused. The plot is this :—John Trot, a 
cabman, (Mr. Reeve), makes love to and wants to marry 
Laura, (Miss Fitzwilliam), maid of the Countess of Clairville, 
(Mrs. Yates), a rich young widow, whose hand is sought by 
Lord Flippington, (Mr. Selby), who has no rival in the fair 
countess’ affection except a paroquet which has escaped from 
its cage, Lord Flippington having left the door open; and to 
punish him, she declares she will not listen to his addresses 
until he has restored her pet. At this stage John Trot comes 
to see Laura for the purpose of getting the countess to consent 
to'their. marriage, and tells Laura that he will not only obtain 
it, but will make the countess give him a kiss into the bargain. 
He is then shown into the boudoir of ‘the countess, and tells 
her his business, and also that the lost favorite-is safe in his 
keeping, and if she wishes,to obtain it, she must consent to 
his marrying Laura,‘ andwomoreover, give him a kiss. | This, 
He with her pride, does, though not 

: éna,te.wring the bird’s neck : on the 
receipt of the “honied favour,” John ungallantly avows 
she don’t think much of-it-”The bird is now restored, but 
to the countess’ annoyance keeps asking, ‘‘ Who kiss’d the 
cabman?” Here Lord'Flippington enters, and to him the 
countess confesses that she has kissed the cabman, which 
avowal throws him into a dreadful state of agitation, from the 
fact of a certain Lord Popinjay, a libertine who has contrived 
to get into the *“ graces” of several young ladies, and 
afterwards makes his boast of the favours he received, 
each fair one having presented him with a feather. He has 
fourteen of these in his possession, and wages that the countess 
of Clairville shall present him with the fifteenth. Of course 
the cabman is, in Flippington’s mind, no other than Poping- 
jay, who resorts to a little masquerading to obtain the kiss 
nd win his wager. An elucidation however takes place. 
John Trot « ces them that he is not Popinjay by marrying 


and receives two hundred . ds from the countess, 


the countess after a stttigalt 





